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Recovery after years of depression—particular|; 
the spectacular recovery of the past ninety days—may be confus- ( 
ing and bewildering. Often what actually takes place is obscured 
by the rapid succession of developments. : 
The major recovery to date has been that of business activity 
more business at better prices. Its first fruits lie in the treasuries 
of great corporations. This new income has barely begun to 
sift through to workers and stockholders as wages, salaries and ( 
dividends. It is still in the hands of the men who contro! $ 
America’s corporate wealth. They will distribute the cards 
the next stage of the new deal—spreading the greater income of 
business throughout our entire economic structure. 


Here, among these men, lies the immediate “recovery” market. 


They have new wealth—new cash and credit. They feel the 
confidence born of increased and increasing income. They arc 
ready to refurnish the armament of business tools depleted by . 
four years of depression. Through their hands will flow the 


funds to underwrite the coming prosperity. 

Theirs is the power to buy—for business. And from the power: 
to move that power to action is derived the extraordinary adver- 
tising value of 
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This Business Week 


it got settled at last. The name 

law is NIRA (National Indus- 

Recovery Act) and the name of 

organization that is putting it into 

is NRA _ (National Recovery 

,dministration). The story (perhaps 

socryphal) is that it was all to be 

“NIRA until Business Week 

that piece about “Neera, My 

od. to Thee.” The General didn’t 
like that—turned thumbs down. 


PRESIDENT ROoOsEVELT described the 
NIRA as an invitation to industry to 
enter a partnership with government. 
Marked “R.S.V.P.” Someone said 
NRA is the iron hand in the velvet 
clove—but the velvet is wearing a 
jitdle thin. For instance, the telegrams 
to leading trade associations— 
When shall we expect to receive your 


45 


couc! 


SALESMANSHIP Of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration has not been too good. 
General Johnson was intent upon nip- 
ping profiteering in the bud. That 
was the sole meaning of his emphatic 
discouragement of price features in 

les. He overemphasized this; many 

lustries drew the inference that they 
were to give everything and get nothing. 
Naturally they didn’t rush in. 


GENERAL JOHNSON is not a patient 
soul. He is genuinely alarmed, too, 
bout the economic situation, with pro- 
tion piling up, and _ purchasing 
wer being outstripped. Hence much 
behind the scenes in the 
the question of 
Just when, and 
in 


ission 


ting On pressure. 
how, to turn on the heat 
pate, 

One plan calls for a drive, modeled 
n the Liberty Loan drives. Charles F. 
Horner of Kansas City, Mo., organizer 

the wartime ‘“‘Four-Minute Men.” 
is been given the job of laying plans 
He moved in, with some dozen de- 
igns for labels for goods, buttons, 

sters, and lined them around the 

ills of a big room, with the doors 
pen. Everybody had a good look. 
the “leak” bothered some officials, but 
the story went almost unnoticed. 


1s 


kiTIcS Of the Administration say its 
most costly mistake has been the delay 
the public works program. For rea- 
none too altruistic, employment 
housands of men was delayed at a 

| time when it was most neces- 
build up buying power. Instead, 

ts that already had been adver- 

| and were ready to go are not yet 
way. Advertising that should 
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have begun a few days after the ap- 
proval of the bill has yet to have its 
first insertion so that the 30 days re 
quired by law can begin to run. 

There is, of the school, to 
which the Director of the Budget be- 
longs, that believes more employment 
would result were the government to 
cancel the public works program, save 
wherever it can, and balance the bud 
get. But the President overruled 
this group of advisers—he wants full 
speed ahead. 


course, 


has 


CONFIDENTIAL reports to Washington 
from London are that the British are 
going in for bigger and better infla 
tion, following the failure to peg the 
dollar and pound in terms of each 
other. 

Diplomatic circles also hear France 
is apt to devalue the franc a little more 

This is the “race for devaluation” so 
often forecast. 


size Our dl 

it came 

a new 

procedu 

nized 
some 

istration §point out that we do 1 


approve of some of the acts of the 


, 


Hitler government but 


’ 
iomatic 


no one consi 
relations wit! 


itter 


ers severing di 
Germany. For that m 
general disapproval in this country of 
many of the policies of Cz 


there w 


irist Ri SSia 
Pet of President Hoover, favorite tar, 
of of “wasteful burea uch 
put under sentence of death by Roos 
velt, the Bureau of Forcign and Domes 
tic Commerce has won a reprieve. 

It’s a long story, but the gist of it is 
that when the Recovery Act 
began to take shape, a horde of in 
on w as! 

leaders 
trade They 
wanted to help, or they wanted to ob- 
ject, or they wanted to know. Nobx 
ready for them—nobody but 


critics 


idea of the 


terested persons descended uy 
ington—industrialists, labor 


association cxe tives 


was 


SALI 
entering 


Soviet Government. 


dec line d 
régime 


of 


Bureau. It became indispensable 
cotton to Russia is seen as an Perverse and ornery 
wedge for recognition of the 
President Wilson 

to recognize the Huerta 
in Mexico in order to empha 


ganda, about the vast sums waste 
government are grinning 
donically 


bureaus 
Count us among them 


observers who 


never fell very hard for the loud proj 











The Business Outlook 


Current statistics plainly reflect the feverish efforts of 
manufacturers to “beat the gun” — that is, to build up 
inventories of finished goods before rising wages and 
rising materials costs jack up prices. The Administration 
is concerned, as it may well be, and goes so far as to con- 
sider a blanket code raising wages in all industry, so as 
to build up purchasing power which just now sadly lags 
behind production. . . . Power production keeps widen- 
ing its spread above 1932 levels, the gains most marked in 
the textile regions of the South and of New England. 
Shoe production in May reversed the seasonal trend; in- 
stead of declining, it jumped 19°, ahead of April... . 
Conservative price advances posted by most steel com- 
panies have slowed down orders a little, but business 
booked will keep operations at current or higher levels 
during July at least. ... Automobile makers still are busy, 
a little to their own astonishment. . . . June construction 
passed the $100 millions mark for the first time since 
November, 1932, mostly private projects. Public works 
have yet to make their sadly needed contribution. ... A 
sensational forecast of short crops of all major grains 
lifted prices to new high levels, not unnoted by the 
bakers. . . . The dollar's showy acrobatic performance 
goes on—and probably will for some time to come. 














Stop the Locomotive! 
It Will Lower the Price of OA T'S 


in young man in the beaver hat was greatest week-by-week purchase-voteof any \ 
stumped. An armful of mechanical drawings, the Liberty is conscious of the strategic pos 
fruit of his brief but brilliant career, was about to holds in influencing the thinking of our tin 





be pigeon-holed. 
_— ‘ Rev. MILTON AUGUSTUS R 
“What! A machine to take the place of coach 5S Oe alge 
horses?” had cried an outraged citizenry to a be- - pee . 
. ector, Christ Church, Ralei 


wildered parliament. “What will we do with our Seending Comminee, Diecese of Nev 

animals? What will happen to the price of oats?” Trustee, St. Mary's and St. 

- Schools. President of B ard 

Olivia Raney Library. Member 

Even when young Stephenson finally did get Directors of Y. M. C. A. 

his chance, the conservative populace continued to 
. . . ° ° - ce 

shake its head. One legislative restriction after Axy magazine that stands for liberal thinking 

another entoiled his efforts. The first actual rail- re can render a real service to the w 

today. 


road train was only permitted to operate in the "There is « plece far your magazine in prepas 


world for a new day and a new deal.” 


Mr. Barser writes To Liserty: 


path of a man on foot waving a red flag. 





To this day, in New York, this law finds echo in 
P WILLIAM M. BLATT, LL.B. 


the man on horseback who still precedes all rail- eer rs 


road trains operating on the city streets. Former Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 


; “ : College of Physicians and Surgeons. Author: 
So, always, have the comfortable conservatives Leading Massachusetts Cases; Husbands on 
fought the liberal vision. Approval; The Treasure in the Trunk. 
. ‘. ‘ Mr. Brarr writes to Linerty: 
For every Stephenson condemned by the grain Gorn 
os RE never was a better time for publishing a ; 


broker, there has been a modern prophet scorned we 
ular magazine with the courage to face real condit 


by the iceman, the phonograph manufacturer, and, and to advocate a program that is practical an 
ves. even by the railroad president! Such a program must be much more liberal than 
. , . . . . ~ _ z 
i that we can see in the ordinary daily papers. Lib 
4 . " with its large circulation, can serve tremendous 
Yet, the marvelous thing—for Progress and for ae So “wigs penis 
. -. 2 ¢ educating the people to the realities of economics 
our present state of mind—is that mechanical re- politics. 
frigeration, radio, bus and airplane have been “I should judge from its past performances that 
staff was well equipped to do just that sort of w 


triumphant. The liberal mind, numerically in the und ft chal tron Gio chaselont Bate eo iele.” 





minority, eventually transmutes itself into the 
majority. The pioneers of business can always be CHESTER LLOYD JONES, P».D 
certain that the initial support of the younger, ; 

liberal classes must be followed by the eventual ee, Cee oa 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


acceptance of all. 
I Dr. Jones writes To Liperty 


‘ ‘W 
E need an aggressive 


As the one magazine that is young in spon- azine and Liberty with it 
. . . *-. : . — - woh 
sorship, liberal in editing and proved acceptable to hol aGen con GErve a0 such 
If you can keep Liberty to the standard of 


the young, liberal element of this country by the Sberalicm it can do 0 arent eurvice.” 
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Codes, Or Else— 


Recovery Administration’s invitation to Washington be- 


gins to sound like a comman 


d as misunderstanding and 


suspicion delay submission of industrial codes. 


NGTON—"Can't they read? We 
ring them industrial self-govern- 
We ask them to adopt a con- 
for industry and let us help 
nforce it. Don’t they see the 
General Johnson, Industrial Re- 
Administrator, speaking 
had sent to 48 trade associations 
s that boil 
“When may expect j 
The “lost week” since the hear- 
n the cotton-textile 
to extend into a lost 
immer. The avalanche” of 
nts that was to follow the first 
| not arrived. The predicted let- 
enthusiasm NIRA defi- 
[ id 
“National Code” 
ame scurrying plans to 
whispers, conferences, at 


just 
down to a pre- 
we your 
code threat- 
month or a 


ovcr 


get 

last 

ng sessions of the advisory com 

Ss, appointment of a subcommittec 

industrialists, 3 laborites. They 

up a plan for temporary codifica 

a nation-wide scale—a 40¢-an- 

minimum wage, a 35-hour maxi 

weck for industrial workers, a 

hour week for white collar and mer 

folk—pending filing and ap 

| of codes for each industry. There 

talk of industry's accepting the ‘‘na- 

| code” voluntarily, of having the 

sident do it by proclamation. Legal 

pointed out NIRA provides that 

rings must be held before any code 

pted, or even imposed by the 

‘resident—no place under the act for 

the new plan. A Liberty Loan type of 

rive, led by a Presidential radio appeal, 

in idea the White House liked. 

Meanwhile, new codes—big ones 

gan to arrive, and the excitement be- 

n to smooth itself down. But the talk 

lustry had warned Washington of 
sibilities of a protracted delay. 

Things had happened to complicate 

rs since the General stated his 

and the President told him to 

id with the demonstration. In- 

had heard a good deal about 

t the program was to do fer labor 

‘hout getting the idea back of all this 

only way it can serve itself is 

2 bigger slice of cash and con 


fidence to its consumers, which largely 
means labor. And there 
feeling that, in his anxicty to get his 
main point across, General Johnson has 
under-emphasized his corollary proposals 
for business stabilization designed to 
make wage-raising safe from the chisel 
ers; has, perhaps, over-emphasized—for 
the benefit of profiteers to 
hold prices down, while knowing that 
they must eventually follow 
the scale. 

The cotton-textile people, whose labor 
situation was particularly bad and said 
to be in for a Washington housecleaning 
Recovery Act or no, had come down to 
the capital with a simple labor code 
leaving trade practice matters for later 
action Industry had watched them 


its is some 


his desirc 


costs up 


t 


CODE OPERATION 


General Johnson 


raise their original 


waye min i 
had 


14 emendat 


Administration 
President Roosevelt's 
the cotton code, n them tigl 
ing the Missin 

significance of the Planning Com 
up after th 

had failed to sec 


crsuasion, 


10st of 


cor trols 


labor 


set nea¢ring’s (pa 


any guild pi » quo. 
1 anti ty 
stir up ak 


“t 


Also spe ulation il 
begun to run up prices 
industrialists fail ng 
their 
merely 
had begun to wonder 
couldn't the G 
Labor’s Monkey Wrench 

Finally, President Gr of 
American Federation of 
had tricd to m 
that, while the Administration 
deed, climbed on the 

the union 
weight was hanging over on the 


some 
that 


were 


suddenly aroused 


disco 


nting a 
note, { 


they do without 


een 
cohorts 


fence to ge 


trom labor issue, most of 
labor side 

Perple xed by the SC 
many 
to their 


Johnson and reading | 


events 7 
listening 
Crener 


gal idvice inst 


been 
to 


industrialists have 


lawyers instead of 


will watch farm product codes 


(left) 


involving labor, coming before George N. Peek (right) who, in turn, will hav 
a man at hearings before Johnson where there is overlapping 








of the Recovery Act or the information 
coming out of the Commerce Building 
They have been hearing what they 
always hear from such sources, “Go 
slow." Washington suspects that they 
have been hearing the same thing from 
colleagues who sce a chance to pile up 
against the coming price rise stocks 
made at low wages. It knows that they 
have been hearing it from interests that 
have always been unable to see the con- 
sumers for the wage-earners and have 
never seen ‘labor’ without thinking ot 
union agitators. 
Behind the Scenes 

This is about the sum of what's back 
of the “lost week”’ and what has been 
going on behind the scenes to break the 
General's patience, to bring from 
Donald Richberg, his chief legal ad- 
viser, the warning that “suffering mil- 
lions are now giving industrial leader- 
ship one more chance—perhaps its last 

to justify its authority,” to raise in the 
Attorney-General’s office the bogey of 
the Sherman Act, and to stir up threats 
of drastic action at the White House. 

Washington believes that it’s largely a 
sum of misunderstandings that will be 
cleared up as the Recovery Administra- 
tion gets an opportunity to make its 
policies plain through action on other 
codes that go the whole way in “indus 
trial self-government,” with provisions 
to regulate trade practices as well as 
labor relations. It says that the current 
flow of data and publicity from the 
Commerce Building—of a kind that has 
been begged for the past 3 weeks— 
will soon convince the dubious that Gen- 
eral Johnson and his staff fully appre- 
ciate the complications of the job that 
they have asked industry to do; that 
better acquaintance with the deputy 
administrators and the advisory boards 
will reassure the hesitant that they are 
to be operated on neither with a political 
pen nor a military sword. 

Time Element Involved 

However, Washington has no doubt 
that there’s going to be an operation. 
Whether or not that was the intention, 
surpluses have been piling up during 
the delay; buying power hasn't. 

“The figures,’” General Johnson told 
a press conference, “indicate that we 
must do something about it. . There 
is an angle of time element about this 
question. If we get too far ahead of 
purchasing power it will mean a new 
collapse.” 

With that time element in mind, the 
General has been talking to industry 
even more directly than to his press con- 
ferees. This week the barrage was ex- 
tended. Attorney-General Cummings 
has been talking. The White House 
has begun to thunder. Assurances that 
the new deal means a fair deal for in- 
dustry and prescribes neither A. F. of L. 
unions nor company unions for labor 
have been accompanied by reminders 
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FIRST CODE—George A. Sloan (right), president of the Cotton Textile |! 


talks with Dr. Alexander Sachs of the Recovery 


Administration which 


an addition to cotton’s labor code providing for regulation of trade yp 


that the .President can impose codes 
on industries that hang back or split up 
(as the bituminous industry has), and 
by pointed reference to those licensing 
powers, intended as a last resort, capable 
of being used as a first one, if necessary. 

Meanwhile, to centralize the broad 
attack on the depression and tie the 
whole recovery program together the 
President has appointed a Recovery 
Council bringing into one body all the 
administrators of his new deal. Mem- 
bers include Lewis W. Douglas, Direc- 
tor of the Budget; Jesse L. Jones, chair- 
man of the R.F.C.; Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; George N. Peek, Agricultural 


Adjustment Administrator 
Johnson, Industrial Recovery 
istrator; Joseph B. Eastma: 
Coordinator of Transportat 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Adn 
Secretary of the Interior Harold | 
in charge of the Public Works 
istration (other Cabinet me 
officio) ; William F. Stevens 
man of the Home Owners’ | 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairt 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Fechner, director of the Civ 
servation Corps Coordinator 
ordinators as executive sect 
be Frank C. Walker, also tre 
the National Democratic Com 


Mr. Roosevelt Amends 


President’s changes in textile code clarify its controls, 
keep wage issues open for revision. 


WASHINGTON — President Roosevelt's 
approval of the cotton textile code, first 
to come before him, brought forth 
some highly important revisions of the 
whole industrial recovery plan. Thirteen 
“interpretations and conditions’ were 
imposed. It is generally but not officially 
known in Washington that the sponsors 
and the Labor, Industrial, and Con- 
sumers Advisory Boards were all con- 
sulted in the drafting of the final 
changes. This is in line with the recep- 
tive attitude of the NRA throughout. 


Presidential rulings of bri 
nificance specify that: (1) 
of the minimum wages provided 10 [ 
code is not to be taken as 
their economic sufficiency.” 
approved because, for the present 
felt that a higher minimum wage 
“reduce consumption and en 
and when conditions improve t 
rate question is to be reo; 
office employees are to be i 
the minimum wage rule; | 
wage differences between th 
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LL) 





trols, 





lass of labor and better-paid employees 
on to $30 a week are to be maintained 
onder the new scales, so that all work- 
es up to $30 a week benefit by the 
higher minimum wage; (4) maximum 
hours provided apply to every employee 
ind no worker will be permitted to 
ke jobs in 2 factories if total time ex- 
ceeds the permitted 40 hours; (5) 
ece allowed, provided the 
minimum rate per hour is guaranteed 
‘o avoid frustration of the purpose of 
e code by changing from hour to 
ecework rules”; (6) pending new 
rovisions regarding stretchout, no in- 
reases in amount of work or produc- 
n required over that of July 1 will 
- allowed, except as approved by the 
Planning and Supervisory Committee ; 
(7) members not signing the code 
ay have a hearing on desired changes 
before being punished for non-compli- 
ace; (8) the code is approved for 4 
nonths and may be intatl at any time, 
renewal being upon the specific applica- 
mn of its sponsors; (9) the Planning 
ad Supervisory Committee set up in 
e revision of the code during the 
rings is to have 3 non-voting mem- 
bers named by NRA. 
This Planning and Supervisory Com- 
tee is important, may set a precedent. 
It is specifically directed to “supervise 
the development of statistical, account- 


work 1S 


Acme 

LABOR EXHORTER—Paul J. Smith, 

P. of L. organizer, addresses rubber 

*orkers in Akron, makes hay while 
NIRA shines, 
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ing, credit and other controls for un 
fair and destructive price and tradc 
practices as well as to carry out long 
range planning.” Here is the machin- 


cry for governing trade practices, k 
out of the original code, and now fill 
ing what other industries felt to be a 


wide gap in the cotton program 


What About Labor? 


A. F. of L.’s move on “open shops” adds a labor question 
to the problems faced by code-makers. 


Two statements set forth the labor 
question that has climbed on Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson's back as he bends over the 
text of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act: (1) ‘President Roosevelt wants 
you to organize.” (2) “This company 
is going to form a union of its own 
before these agitators get in.” 

NRA headquarters says that the first, 
ascribed to “these agitators,” has no 
evidence to back it. Miss Perkins has 
compared the second to the proposals 
of the smart young men of the war gen 
eration who married to escape the draft 

The Recovery Act directs that every 
code must specifically assent to the right 
of employees “to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing,” must guarantee 
that ‘‘no employee and no one secking 
employment shall be required . . . . to 
join any company union, or refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing.” 

That is all it says but not even Wash- 
ington could furnish a weaseler com- 
petent to draft a statement of labor 
neutrality which would protect an “open 
shop” that is closed to labor unions 
Perhaps the Administration didn’t want 
to find one. In any event, its failure 
supplies the basis for labor’s burst of 
organizing activity and for much of the 
doubting and fearing that has delayed 
code-making. 

Doubts and fears are most pronounced 
in such open-shop centers as Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown (steel), Detroit (auto- 
mobiles), and Akron (tires). They 
have provoked screams in the coal indus- 
try where President John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers is claiming 
150,000 new recruits. 

Steel leaders, struggling with their 
codes (page 8) have been distracted by 
the efforts of the Federal Labor Union, 
new A. F. of L. affiliate, to organize 
their workers into plant chapters and to 
set up branches alongside the company 
unions that some of them have formed 
in the last fortnight. Labor and indus- 
try alike eagerly await the opening of 
Washington hearings on the steel code 

-the first big showdown on the power 
of organized labor under NIRA. 

Greenest of fields in the eyes of the 
labor organizer is Detroit, where the 
Administration's hands-off policy spells 
trouble for the defenders of the auto- 


mobile industry's historic 
policy. The A. F. of L. has opened its 
own office there independently of th 
Detroit Federation 
direct trom headquarters are rounding 
up recruits for the United Automobik 
Workers Union of America, which 1s 
also to be divided into plant, not crafts 
units. 
its members may be assigned to crafts 
unions; the industrial union is best for 
quick action. 
isting crafts unions as that of the metal 
polishers are not too happy and their 
jealousy is complicating the drive 
Hard Nut to Crack 

So is the renewed activity of the old 
Auto Workers Union, whose communist 
elements are impatient of A. F. of I 
conservatism and anathema to the Fed 
eration. This languishing organization 
has been stirred up again as it was when 
the Briggs Body strike temporarily 
swelled its normal Detroit membership 
of under 2,000 to 6,000 and more. 

Labor’s emissaries mect their 
obstacle in the solidity of the automobik 
manufacturers’ organization and in the 
fact that the automobile industry, gen 
erally speaking, pays high wages com- 
pared with other industries. A_ recent 
survey placed its minimum hourly wag 
in Detroit at 40¢ for men, 30¢ for 
women But hours are sometimes long 
though Chevrolet has recently cut to 7 
hour shifts, 5 days a week, and others 
are coming down. 

Finally, many automobile workers arc 
now getting their first grip on a pay 
envelope in many a month. Why tak 
a chance on disturbing this happy con 
dition, particularly since they are likel 
to get a raise without kicking, as a result 
of the recovery program ’ 

The A. F. of L. is not letting it go at 
this. It is after members with personal 
and phone solicitations, posters, hand 
bills and meetings. Prospects are being 
told that the new union will demand a 
share in forming the industry's code and 
will appeal to Washington if refused 
William Collins, direct representative ol 
President William Green, is announcing 
that “the automobile workers can only 
secure the maximum benefits to which 
they are entitled under the Industrial 
Recovery Act through collective action 

. . Furthermore, no real lasting ben 
fit can be secured from affiliation with 


open st » 


Three organizers 


Later on, headquarters asserts 


But members of such ex 


chiet 








company unions." . The car manufac- 
turer professes ‘himself not too worried 
but there is no doubt that NIRA’s labor 
friends have cooled his enthusiasm for 
an assignation in Washington. 

An allied industry has been similarly 
upset. Down in Akron the tire work- 
ers are being urged into another of 
these new industrial unions. Tire mak- 
ers, too, are sweating over a code with 
one ear on organizers’ speeches. ‘Your 
chosen leaders will have as much to say 
as Harvey Firestone or anyone else when 
they appear before the President or his 
qualified representatives. If any of 
you joins a company union, you do it 
deliberately and deliberately forfeit the 
great privilege that is yours.” Thus 
Paul J. Smith, A. F. of L. emissary. 

Washington hears unofficial sugges- 
tions of a truce on organizing activities 
while industry is preparing its codes. 
It has also heard suggestions that all 
this activity arises from the disturbing 
thought that, after the codes go into 
effect, workers will have no need of 
unions. Labor is suspicious of the first, 
derisive of the second. 

NIRA has given labor worries of its 
own. Union men are not happy about 
the Advisory Board plan which sets 
labor opposite industry, feel that they 
should have been treated as a part of 
industry. They add that they should 
have a larger representation on the NRA 
staff, complain that the deputy adminis- 
trators are practically all industry's men. 
And finally, there is increasing doubt 
that the new deal is going to include 
their cherished 30-hour week. 


Codes for General Johnson 


Lumber and electrical industries lead the NIRA line-up 
behind cotton textiles. Like steel, which is also falling 
in, they have larger ideas on trade practices. 


With Washington urging industry into 
action on the recovery program and 
considering drastic action itself to in- 
sure a response, big industrial groups 
came in with their codes before the end 
of the week. First to step up were the 
electrical manufacturers, the lumber- 
men and the shipbuilders, the latter 
asking a decision on wages and hours 
before July 26, when bids on the Navy's 
new ships will be opened. Steel polished 
up its fourth draft after 3 earlier ones 
had been returned for better coverage 
and amplification of essential points. 
Unlike the cotton-textile industry, these 
code-makers included with their labor 
clauses provisions designed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded to 
remold trade practices. 

The 25 organizations of producers 
affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, the 2 na- 
tional organizations of distributors, and 
the wholesale and retail dealers who 
cooperated in lumber's effort have prob- 
ably reached the farthest north in code- 
making. 

They propose wages ranging up from 
224¢ an hour according to location and 
type of lumber with a maximum ie 
of 48 hours in most territories, of - 


hours in some. It would leave t} 
open for exemptions in cases of 
sonal employment, though : 
hours could not be exceeded { 
than 6 months a year. An | 
National Committee, with the appr 
of the NRA, would establish 
tion quotas on the basis of shipmen: 
existing hourly capacity and 
prices. The latter are to be gaug 
meet costs but due regard is to b 
to competition between species 
sions and with products of ot! 
dustries. The lumbermen pr 
compete among themselves on « 
but want some freedom to disregar 
minimum prices when competing wit 
the products of other industries 
They received 2 replies from Ge 
eral Johnson: (1) Hearings 
begin July 20; (2) their hour 
wage schedules are “wholly 
able,” their production quotas ar 
imum price scales will have to be 
fied before the code can qualify 
The National Electrical Mas 
turers Association makes a simp! 
haps more practical approac! 
problem in a code that is bel 
have a fair chance for approval 
stantially as submitted. It pro 
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HOT STEEL GROUPS 
SHEET STEEL 
Nat’! Assn. of Flat Rolled Stee! Manutacturers 
Nat'l Assn. of Sheet Meta! Contractors 
CAST IRON PIPE 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn 
TIN PLATE 
Tin Plate Manufacturers 
( Not row organized) 











| CAST, FORGED AND WROUGHT 
CASTINGS 


American Foundrymen’s Assn 

Electric Steel Founders Research Group 
Gray Iron Institute 

Malleable tron Research Institute 
National Founders Assn 

New England Foundrymen's Assn 


FORGINGS 
American Drop Forging Institute 
Forging Manufacturers Assn 
WROUGHT IRON 


Wrought Iron Research Assn 

















! 








CONSTRUCTION 

STEEL ( Orgarized groups) 
American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Nat’) Assn. of Ornamental Iron & Bronze Mfrs 
Nat'l Boiler & Radiator Manufacturers Assn 
Solid Section Steel Window Industry 
Steel Joist Institute 
Steel Plate Fabricators 
Steel Tank Manufacturers Assn 


STEEL (Groups not yet organized / 
Alloy Construction Stee! Manufacturers 
Sheet Piling Manufacturers 
Steel Barge Manufacturers 
Stee! Door Manufacturers 
Stee! Pipe Manufacturers 
Transmission Tower Manufacturers 


CONCRETE 
Concrete Reinforcing Stee! Institute 
Portland Cement Association 
Rail Stee! Bar Association 








MANUFACTURERS 


‘Using stee/ as a major raw material) 


American Steel & Heavy Hardware Assn 
Armco Culvert Manufacturers Assn 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Chilled Steel Car Whee!s 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers Assn 
Hollow Metal Manufacturers Assn 
Institute of Tack & Nail Manufacturers 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
Malleable Chain Manufacturers Institute 
Metal Finding Manufacturers Assn 
Metalware Institute, Inc. 
Nat'l Assn. of Farm Equipment Mfrs 
Nat'l Assn. of Mfrs. of Heating & Cooking Equip? 
Nat'l Assn. of Safe Manufacturers 
Nat'l Assn. of Stee! Furniture Mfrs 
Nat'l Automotive Parts Assn 
Nat'l Machine Too! Builders Assn 
Nat'l Steel and Bronze Products Assn 
New England Store Manufacturers Assn 
Standard Steel Building Institute 
Stee! Barrel Manufacturers Institute 
Steel Package Manufacturers Institute 
Valve Manufacturers Assn 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers Assn 
UNORGANIZED 
Steel Stamping Manvfacturers 
Wire Cable Manufacturers 




















CODE AND EFFECT—These major trade groups will be influenced by the trade code of the American Iron and Stee! 


tute. 
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Its provisions for labor and trade practices will be reflected throughout the list. 
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DEPUTY—Malcolm Muir, president 
of McGraw-Hill, who was drafted by 
NRA to serve as deputy administra- 
tor on General Joknson’s staff. 


minimum wage of 35¢ an hour, a 
naximum work-week of 36 hours, with 
casual and incidental labor limited to 
5% of total payroll. Uniform cost ac- 
counting, statistical information and 
balance sheets must be provided, selling 
below cost is barred and the published 
price lists of members of 8 established 
product groups become the basis for all 
quotations. The association proposes 
to supervise the code for the whole in- 
dustry with each of the 8 product 
groups to have a separate administrator 
for its own membership. 

Steel’s Difficulties 

Knowing that its particular code, 
when, if and as adopted by the in- 
dustry and approved by the Adminis- 
tration, will serve as the master code for 
the entire steel industry, the American 
lron and Steel Institute has labored for 
weeks to draft an instrument that would 
stand the test. There is general agree- 
ment that a code, to be acceptable to the 
industry, must protect beyond all reason- 
ble doubt the “open shop” system of 
operation. Labor’s revived interest in 
the steel industry as a fallow field for 
organization has stirred up the plants. 
Much difficulty has been experienced 
in fixing maximum work hours. Blast 
turnace and other processes in the steel 
ndustry cannot be turned on or off at 

since starting them up involves 
ostly preparations; so, to avoid extra 
osts, schedules must provide for con- 
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days-per-week operation. As 
weekly shifts cannot be 
worked out economically under these 
conditions, maximum working hours 
may be established on a monthly basis. 

Officials of important units of the 
steel industry are agreed that the cotton- 
textile code offers them no precedent 
Some of them express their meaning 
more Clearly by saying that it looks as 
though the textile men had sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage by 
agreeing to labor policies that will 
materially increase their production 
costs without getting compensating con 
cessions. Steel men think that there 
should be a specific return in approval 


Publie Works 


tinuous 
a system otf 


ol proposa § to stabilize pr 


prove trade practices insure 
capital the same degree of s 
is granted to labor 

Older 


famous 


heads who rememb 


luncheon meetings that 
attention 
government some 20 years ago k 
upon NIRA with frank apprehensi: 
They are worried about what they 
as Washington's vacillation on 


ceived such close from 


terpret 
policies. They complain for instar 
that it is difficult to reconcile Gener 
Johnson's activities with the announc 
ment by Attorney-General ( 
that the Department of Justice will 
tively investigate price raising. 


UMMInes 


At last the public works program gets under way, and 
Roosevelt says it will be pushed hard, but no dirt will fly 
for 30 days, and the board seems overcautious. 

as 


W ASHINGTON—After a month's delay, 
the public works program got started 
this week, but it will be another month 
before dirt flies on the job. Federal 
and state laws almost invariably require 
30 days’ advertisement prior to award 
of contracts. Hence, it will be the 
middle of August before there is any 
activity other than road and naval con 
struction, which was specifically pro 
vided for in the law. 

The $400-million road fund has been 
allotted among the states and in New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Utah 
may be converted into contracts shortly 
as these states have been authorized by 
the public works board to go ahead 
pending final approval of their plans 

A list of federal projects has been 
selected by the board totaling $66 mil 
lions distributed among all government 
departments and agencies, many of 
which have been chafing at the delay on 
releasing projects which were sifted even 
before the Recovery Act became law by 
Col. Donald H. Sawyer, then chairman 
of the Federal Employment Stabiliza 
tion Board and pro-tem administrator 
of public works until President Roose- 
velt named Secretary Ickes July 8. Coll. 
Henry M. Waite was named deputy 
administrator July 11, and it is expected 
that Col. George R. Spalding and 
Colonel Sawyer will be retained 1n execu- 
tive capacities 

The federal program will be expanded 
later when the board has had more time 
to study the character of projects that 
it regards as coming within the scope 
of the law. Except for projects inher 
ited from the R.F.C. that are eligible 
under the more liberal terms of the new 
law, state and local plans now ready 
must wait until passed on by regional 


administrators to the Public Worl 
Board in Washington 

It is understood that the regional plan 
of administration was adopted in 
attempt to kill off the rivalry fomented 
by President Roosevelt's decision June 16 
permitting politics to influence tl 
appointment of state administrators. A 
slate previously drawn up by Colonel 
Spalding, who was placed in charge of 
the organization by General Johnsor 
prior to enactment of the law, was dis 
carded because of prot sts from senators 
congressmen, and governors with an eye 
on patronage. Mr. Ickes apparently has 
convinced the President that it will be 
a simpler matter to appoint ten or a 
dozen men than 48. State advisory com 
mittees of 3 loyal citizens will be named 
to aid the regional administrator in the 
selection of projects. 

Cautious Policy 

President Roosevelt has silenced th: 
report that the public works program 
would be held down in view of the 
pickup in business, but the cautious 
policy of the Public Works Board now 
bids fair to have the same effect. Proj 
ects will not be financed by the federal 
government unless the board is satisfied 
that the states and municipalities pri 
posing them are conscientiously trying 
to balance their budgets. The govern 
ment expects all loans to be repaid 
with 4% interest, within the life of the 
project, but in 30 years in any event 
the federal grant of 30% of the cost of 
labor and materials is losing its attrac 
tion because it is estimated that this will 
be largely swallowed up by the addi 
tional cost entailed by the 30-hour week 
and the requirement that total wages 
for the hours of work as limited, must 
provide a decent standard of living 








Refrigerators Up 


Like the automobile, the mechanical refrigerator has put 
an unseasonal peak on the sales curve. May was the best 


month ever. 


REFRIGERATOR makers are as happy as 
the automobile makers. Both are hope- 
fully watching a seasonal sales curve 
which defies tradition by turning up 
when it could be expected to go down. 

Figures from the Edison Electric In- 
stitute for the first 5 months of the 
year reveal the cause of hope: 

Electrical Refrigerator Sales 

1933 
18,755 
35,394 
58,494 


1932 
January 33,169 January 
February ... 44,721 February 
March 82,147 March 
April 146,198 April 


131,946 May 212,77 


The merry month of May, inciden- 
tally, sets a record, the best previous 
single month's sales being ‘way back in 
April, 1931, when 156,248 units were 
packed off to the kitchens. June figures 
are not yet available, but reports from 
the field indicate a total probably as 
good as May's, possibly a little better. 

Kelvinator proudly announces that 
orders in June totalled 44,525, which 
is more than the all time record chalked 
up in May of 43,357 shipments. H. W. 
Burritt, vice-president in charge of 
sales, likens the new sales curve to a 
“high plateau” without the usual 
tinct peak in April, tapering off in May 
and decided drop in June.” Kelvinator 
is capitalizing the curve with the great- 
est midsummer sales and advertising 
campaign in its history. 

Summer Campaigns 

Frigidaire, according to E. G. Biech- 
ler, president and general manager, in- 
creased household refrigerator business 
42% in May and 48% in June over the 
same months of last year. Convinced 
that the usual summer slump can be 
lifted, the company is embarking on a 
whirlwind sales promotion program 
spending about $670,000. Frigidaire 
executives are now touring the country 
telling the 15,000 dealers and salesmen 
about their profit possibilities. 

Westinghouse officials think this may 
be the industry’s big year. R. G. Cos- 
grove, manager of the refrigeration 
division, says: “Sales so far indicate 
that Westinghouse in the refrigeration 
industry is headed toward a highly 
Satisfactory year.” Recent months 
have been the best since the company 
entered the business. 

Price trends are generally upward. 
Kelvinator advertised an increase re- 
cently, confirming the warning in its 
earlier copy that rising materials costs 
would soon force prices up. Majestic has 


““dis- 


10 


joined the move. Westinghouse raised 
prices on some models some time ago. 
Frigidaire, Chevrolet of the field, says 
flatly that present prices will stand, but 
new models just introduced would seem 
to indicate what is in effect a price 
rise by trading up within the line. 


Painful Sales Tax 


Michigan, too, fears sales tax will 
drive trade over borders. Detroit 
merchants fit collection plans to 
type of business. 


MICHIGAN has just put into effect a 
39% retail sales tax which, because of 
its broad interpretation by the state 
board of tax administration, is causing 
concern among Michigan manufactur- 
ers and is certain to result in court 
litigation unless present rules are modi- 
fied. The board has decided that a tax 
must be paid on a transaction involving 
the sale of goods by one manufacturer 
to another for use in the latter's prod- 
uct. An automobile parts company with 
a plant in Michigan, for instance, must 
pay the tax on sales of its articles to a 
Michigan automobile builder. The 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 
claims this will mean a loss of $20 
millions a year to competitors outside 
the state; the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce declares it will impose a heavy 
handicap in securing new industries. 

The law provides that each of the 
state’s 55,000 retail merchants must se- 
cure a $1-a-year license to operate, must 
collect a 39% tax on gross sales from 
4,600,000 consumers. The tax was im- 
posed to raise $32 millions annually. 
Detroit merchants have united in adopt- 
ing a plan for collection of the tax 
which divides stores into 2 groups. 
Department, clothing, furniture, and 
other stores handling relatively high- 
priced merchandise will impose no tax 
on articles selling for less than 17¢, 
will add 1¢ for every 33¢ of sales price 
on all other goods, the tax appearing 
separately on the bill. 

The public suspects that stores adopt- 
ing the mark-up plan will take advan- 
tage of the situation to get additional 
profits, though merchants emphasize 
that severe competition will prevent 
this. The point ts that no one, neither 
the merchants nor the public, wanted 
the tax, but the legislature seized upon 
it as the easiest and surest form of rev- 
enue-getting. 
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PRICE GOAL I—While last year’s level 
has been exceeded in most cases, late 
figures on the upturn show there © 
long way to go before the Administr 
tion’s goal of 1924-25 levels is reached. 
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Business Week 
PRICE GOAL Ti—Individual commod- 
ities have pushed across both the 1931 and 
the 1932 line with the exception of steel 
Products, where decline was less precip- 
Hous than in other raw materials. 
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Railroad Brain Trust 


Coordinator Eastman sets up an idea laboratory. One 
idea wanted: how to bring l.c.1. traffic back to the rails. 


AN idea laboratory is included in the 
plans that Joseph B. Eastman, Railroad 
Coordinator, is developing to increase 
the operating efficiency and economy of 
the railroad transportation machine. 
In his first statement of plans, Mr. East- 
man indicated that one of its early jobs 
will be to produce ideas on how the 
railroads can recover traffic lost to the 
trucks and other competitors—particu- 
larly the less-than-carload traffic that has 
taken to the highways. 

While regional directors wrestle with 
the carriers’ committees on plans to co- 
ordinate operations in the East, South, 
and West, Coordinator Eastman’s own 
organization in Washington will study 
the modernization of freight and passen- 
ger service, standardization of railway 
purchasing practices, and car pooling. 
A separate staff will be detailed on re- 
search into transportation conditions 
generally with a view to recommending 
to the President and Congress next 
January legislation of a more permanent 
character than the emergency law which 
expires a year hence. 

Congressional Handicap 

The coordinator’s regional organiza- 
tions will pace the railroads in carrying 
through proposals for unification ol 
terminal operations, joint use of shops 
and other facilities, pooling of train 
service, and elimination of circuitous or 
otherwise uneconomical routes. The 
extent to which this co-ordinating pro- 
gram can be carried is limited at pres- 
ent, however, by the mandate of Con- 
gress which prohibits cutting payrolls 
below the May level. The regional di- 
rectors will be assisted by trathic experts 
and other specialists. They may investi- 
gate conditions independently of the 
regional committees organized by the 
carriers but in the final analysis must 
work with them as Coordinator East- 
man cannot issue any orders unless the 
railroads fail to act cither on their own 
or on his recommendations. 

In grappling with the problem of 
diversifying railroad service to cope 
with conditions bred by truck and barge 
competition, the idea laboratory will 
dig into the value of utilizing container 
cars, demountable truck bodies and 
other new-type equipment, reducing the 
weight of equipment and integrating 
the services of the express companies, 
the car-forwarding companies and trucks 
as auxiliary to or substitutes for rail 
service. 

Consideration will be given to the 
feasibility and desirability of pooling 
all or any kind of equipment and em- 
ploying other means to reduce empty- 


car mileage or imy 
The car rental system 


scrutinize d. 


rove caf-repair prac 
ilso will b 
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the LC.¢ 
and prefcren 


something to 


tices 
Condemned by 
as frequently extravagant 
tial of firms 
ship as well as sell, the railroads’ pur 
chasing methods will be raked 
an idea that they may be 
larized and simplified. The 
sion’s will continue to 


which have 
over 
with regu 
commis 
“service bureau” 
nose into allowances made to shippers 
for services, and into services which the 
railroads perform for shippers with or 
without charge. 

To direct the regional organizations 
the coordinator has picked Harlan } 
German, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
Montour Railroad, an old Burlington 
man who served as assistant manager of 
the car service section of the Railroad 
Administration in 1919-1920: Victor V 
Boatner, president of the Chicago Great 
Western, who grew up on the Illinois 
Central; and Clarence E. Weaver, of 
Savannah, general manager of the Cen 
tral of Georgia. 

Eastman’s idea men John R 
7 urncy, of St. Louts, vicc president in 
charge of law and trathc ot the Cotton 
Belt, who will head the freight service 
section; Olin C. Castle, of Houston, 
superintendent of transportation 
Southern Pacific lines in 
Louisiana, in charge of the car-pooling 
section; and R. L. Lockwood, of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of 
Bureau of Standards, who will direct 
the section on purchasing methods 

More Personnel 

Research on larger questions of policy 
will be entrusted to Otto S. Beyer, o! 
Washington, who as a consulting eng: 
neer has dealt with railway labor rela 
tions: William B. Poland, New York 
consulting enginecr and a member of 
the Kemmerer Commission specializing 
on railway finance and reorganization 
Leslie Craven, Duke University law pro 
fessor and valuation counsel associated 
with Western roads; and Fred W. 
Powell, senior staff member of the In 
stitute for Government Research and 
associated with Dr. Harold Moulton 
president of Brookings Institution, in 
the report made a year ago for the Cool 
idge Committee on Transportation. This 
group will explore problems related to 
railroad reorganizations and consolida 
tion; the conditions likely to surround 
railroad credit in the future; control and 
improvement of labor conditions and 
relations; the government's relation to 
the railroads and possible changes in 
regulation, the regulation of bus, truck 
and other modes of transportation, and 


are 


on 


Texas and 








the coordination of all transportation 


agencies. 

Sitting offside with only 
vaguely defined as yet, is a presidential 
advisory committee on transportation 
which includes Coordinator Eastman, 
Frank McManamy, of the I.C.C., Jesse 
Jones, of the R.F.C., representatives of 
the Commerce and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, and the chairmen of the con- 
gressional committees on interstate com- 
merce 


duties 
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Coordinator Eastman’s new “idea 
trust” gives a boost to the freight 
container systems. 


FREIGHT container advocates have a new 
salesman. His name is J. R. Turney, 
vice-president of the Cotton Belt. 

In appointing Turney to the very 
important freight service section of his 
“idea trust,"’ Coordinator Eastman re- 
marked significantly that he would deal 
with the ‘modernization of freight serv- 
ice to meet changed conditions brought 
about by competition of the railroads 
with motor trucks Especially, 
the railroads’ severest critic continued, 

with methods of handling less-than- 
carload freight, including the utiliza- 
tion of containers, demountable truck 
bodies, and similar equipment.” 

Containers for less - than - 
freight are not new. 

However old, the railroaders and 
shippers have continued to think of 
container service as something new and 
untried. Here and there, progressive 
roads have installed the service, but 
even the most obvious advantages have 
failed to move reactionaries; the system 
has not yet come into its own. 

Steady Improvements 

Ideaman Turney has many argu 
ments. The use of containers makes 
the motor truck an adjunct rather than 
a competitor of the railroad. By divid 
ing a - car into container units, load 
ing and unloading are speeded up, 
pilferage is stopped, loss and damage 
claims are reduced. Small shippers and 
small towns can get big-shipper carload 
service. 

Container systems are continually im 
proving in usefulness and operation 
economy. Expensive gantry cranes are 
no longer needed. Dropside cars 
bridge the gap between car and loading 
plattorm so that little lift trucks can 
slip under them, slide them on and off 
car and motor truck with ease and a 
minimum of labor. 

Containers for merchandise freight 
were the first, still constitute the great 
est argument for using the system. 
They make store-door delivery possible, 
whether <alled Lc.l. containers or de- 
mountable truck bodies. They may 


carload 


12 


now be had with insulation and refrig- 
eration to give refrigerator car service 
for small lots now being trucked over 
the road. These refrigerated units make 
possible the handling of produce from 
shipper to consignee without touching 
the meats, fruits, or vegetables or in- 
terrupting the continuous refrigeration 
by trans-shipping. They may be used 
as storehouses or show cases until the 
produce is sold. 

More recent, equally interesting in 
their possibilities, are the bulk materials 
containers. Brick containers, in use for 
years, have proved themselves. They 
hold 3,000 ordinary bricks thrown in 
at random, which ts just a truckload 
A container gondola carrying 12 such 
units has more than double the capac- 
ity in the same rail space as the ordi- 
nary box car. To unload that box car 
by hand (the only way) takes 2 days. 
Containers, one to a truck, can be 
dumped in a few minutes and with less 
damage Hand labor is eliminated 


from the time the bricks leave the kiln 

until they are placed in the mortar. 
This same container is used to trans- 

port crushed rock or refuse rock for 


fill. Cleveland's breakwater 
with such containers filled 
away, carried by rail and bar 
cribs. A variation of this 
waterproof top and bottom, 
transporting lime, tripling ¢! 
of a car and saving the ex; 
unhealthy hand shoveling 

An anthracite company, fa 
truck competition, is using a 
for hard coal which is loa 
specified weight and grade at t 
carried by train to the dealer 
it on a truck and dumps it int 
mate consumer's bin. This 
coal, devised by Donald Mar 
dent of Jeddo-Highland < 
makes it possible to load diff 
in the same car. Dealers, not ! 
take a whole car of a little 
save carrying charges and hea 
expense. In fact, the 
their own storage pockets, mak 
essary the heavy dealer expens 
pockets 

Still another type of cont 
been developed for cement 
which uses air for unloadir 
much of the handling expens 


cont 


PACKAGED COAL—These L.C.L. containers are filled and weighed at the mim 
carried to the dealer by rail, dumped into the cellar by truck. They save hand! 


and storage overhead, make possible rail competition with mine-truck « 
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Reopened Banks 


Rising commodity and security prices together with 
accelerated Treasury Dept. efforts reopen many banks, 
cut frozen deposits from $5 to $24 billions. 


WasHINGTON—Oxygen in the shape of 
higher commodity and stock prices, and 
promise of a flood of federal money 
the banks out of farm and home 
. s have resulted in the closed 
bank problem moving over to the “point 
pride” column of Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration achievements within the last 
few weeks. 
July 8 the situation was as follows: 


banks unrestricted 4,920 
leposits of $16.834,638,000 
banks still unlicensed ....976 
leposits (per Dec. 31 
$ 1,090,088,010 
Reserve System 
other than national 
unrestricted 


leposits of 


posits of ........$ 312,000,000 


exclusive of Mutual 


ber banks, 
gs Banks: 
tricted oo te Per 
.$ 5,071,774,000 


1epM sits of 


leposits of 


Savings Banks (all 
de federal control).........5 78 
total deposits of $ cnaapeneee 


Summarizing, then, the amount ol 
deposits frozen in commerci: il banks has 
decreased from an estimated $5 billions 
to about half that figure. 

The Savings Banks 

Most of the mutual savings banks 
are in New York, where about $5 bil- 
lions of the deposits are, and New Eng- 
land, with nearly $3 billions more. 
Fairly large ones in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore almost make up the picture. 
None of these, practically, is in the 
100% closed class. Nearly all of them 
opened up with restrictions as to 
amounts of withdrawals at once, and 
most of them are subject to very little 
restriction now. 

The worst spot in the whole situation 
sull is Michigan. Wisconsin is about to 
move into the best seats, as the Morgen- 
thau Farm Mortgage system has already 
made $35 millions available for that 
State from its St. Paul office. This 
money will actually go to the banks, 
‘he government agency taking over the 
mortgages. While most of this will go 
‘0 non-member banks, this is the weak- 
‘st class, and it is figured that the money 
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will do the most good there. The net 
result will be that the banks will have 
money to loan for the first time in quite 
a period. 

The same golden flood will next be 
turned on Illinois, according to present 
plans, and will follow to other states 
in the very near future. 

Meanwhile, rising commodity prices, 
particularly of wheat, and rising prices 
tor stocks and lower grade bonds held 
as collateral have worked wonders for 
the banks still in the restricted class. 
It has cleared the way for their opening 

W. J. Cummings, Assistant to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, pointed out to 
Business Week that while the number 
of banks still closed remains large, the 
fact is that a very large proportion of 
them have had plans for their opening 
approved, so that only a certain amount 

f detailed work remains before they 
are added to the list of unrestricted 
banks. 

Mr. Cummings points out as inter- 
esting that among the Reserve System 
members the ratio of open banks, meas- 
ured in deposits, to those still closed is 
approximately 16 to 1, whereas among 
non-member banks the ratio is only 
about 4 to 1. . 

Incidentally Mr. Cummings’ depart- 


ment is getting ready tor what it exp 
to be wholesale movement into 
Reserve system by the non-men 
banks before the end of the year. Tho 
he anticipates, will be largely beca 

of the deposit insurance feature H 


ri 


he 


expects very few banks to remain o 
side the system 

President Roosevelt, it is learned, ts 
backing Mr. Cummings heartily in hi 
resistance to various plans which th 
Treasury has regarded as unsound. This 
has had a lot of political complications 
Governor Comstock, of Michigan, at 
a strong group of senators insist 1 on 


| 


opening up closed banks on the "M 
gan plan.” 

The part of this plan which caus 
its veto primarily was the ‘‘scrip” ile 
This was to be given depositors in ¢ 
classified 


Asscts, and was SU] 


change for what was to be 
“slow but sure” 
posed to circulate locally as moncy 

Mr. Cummings and his associate 
feared that this would result in a heavy 
loss to the depositors. It was thoug: 
the depositors, ready 
money, would sell this scrip far belo 
its face value More than that, Ci 
mings minced no words in insisting th 
this idea contained a scheme for lctting 
bank stockholders out of their doub! 
liability 

Cummings himself is proud of hi 
job. He thinks the whole closed bank 
situation now is in fine shapc 

Michigan is still a sore spot, he ad 
mits, but the bad acts around Spokane 
and Indianapolis have been corrected 
while California has been pulled out ot 
the fire nicely. 


anxious for 


Truth in Securities 


Regulations of Federal Trade Commission designed to 
protect the public but impose no undue burden on 
issuers. Compliance with the law is no criterion of merit. 


Wace Street, which had read all kinds 
of terrors into the new Securities Act, 
effective July 7, grudgingly admitted 
that some of its alarm had been unneces- 
sary when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued its administrative rules and 
regulations. 

The commission asked cooperation 
of Wall Street experts, including some 
of the leading accountants. The result 
seems to be a workable set of regula- 
tions. The commission obviously tried 
not to place any undue burden either 
upon general business or upon invest- 
ment dealers. 

One rule insists every advertisement 
or prospectus state clearly that the fact 
that the commission has received and 
examined the required registration does 
not imply governmental approval of the 


stock or bond offered for salc 1 
buyer must still his own bewaring 

The public may obtain copies of state 
ments filed with the commission—at 
20¢ a page for photostats and 15¢ 
page for mimeographed copics, payabl 
in advance 

Most of the rules are mandatory un 
der the act; wherever the commissior 
had discretion, its rules are frankly ex 
perimental, subject to later amendment 
in the light of experience. 

Besides filing certified forms by cor 
poration officers and at least thre: 
fourths of the directors, the rules and 
regulations provide for additional and 
sania information and amend 
ments which also must be signed by th 
principal executive officers, financial 
officers, the comptroller, and the ma 
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Shippers’ Advisor oards 
CONFIDENCE INDEX—What the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards think of 
the immediate future. Freight car requirements for the third quarter of this 
year, as furnished to the American Railway Association, anticipate an average 
10% increase over last year in the movement of the 29 principal commodities. 


jority of the board of directors. The 

commission will not recognize a certi- 

fied accountant unless duly registered in [International Paper Co. pushes 

the state, and if he claims to be in- paper patterns and protection for 

dependent, he must be so in fact. A @ower beds. all in one ingenious 
* 


certified accountant must certify that he 4 - 
: ae package, based on _ scientific 
believes the correctness of his certifica- ° 
research. 


tion, that there is no omission, and if he 
is unable to satisfy himself of the cor- 
rectness of any items he must refer to 
such items and give an appropriate 
explanation. If an accountant sub- 
sequently discovers important misstate- 
ments or omissions, he must promptly 
bring them to the attention of the 
commission. 

A prospectus may be issued in con- 
densed form and need not follow the 
numerical sequence of the items fe- 
quired in the registration statement, but 
such condensation or rearrangement 
must not omit material or necessary in- 
formation, and the other statements in 
the prospectus must not be misleading. 
Any prospectus issued without a regis- 


Paper Gardens 


MULCH paper cover as a stimulator and 
protector of food plants has been grow- 
ing im importance. It now emerges 
trom the experimental stage into a new 
field—that of flower growing. The 
innovation makes strange garden bed- 
fellows. Through the Pattern Gardens 
of International Paper Co., seed and 
fertilizer are combined with paper in a 
hitherto unknown community of in- 
terest. 

Pattern Garden sets make composite 
flower beds 14 to 3 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
long. A plot this size is prepared with 
the fertilizer, is covered with the black 
mulch paper. The paper is divided 
into numbered sections in each of which 
tration statement must be filed with the is a series of holes. These numbers 
Radio broadcasts must be correspond with those on the seed 
also must be packages. Thus seed from package No. 
2 is planted through the holes in sec- 
tion No. 2 on the paper. The plants 
grow up through these holes. The 
combinations were prepared by experts 
rency which at the time of payment is to insure a proper combination of color, 
legal tender for public or private debts. height, and blossom rotation. They 

The registration questions asked call have especial appeal for the beginner 
for a mass of technical information in gardening. 
closely following the demands made Pattern Gardens retail from $1 to $2 
under Schedule A of the Security Act. each. They were put on the market for 
For instance, some of the law's require- the first time this year, being sold 
ments are: names and addresses of allythrough Sears, Roebuck and large de- 
persons owning more than 10% of any partment stores in different cities: Con- 
class of stock of the security issuer; vinced of the idea's value, International 
remuneration exceeding $25,000 paid Paper recently took over complete as- 
by the stock issuer during the past year sembly and sale of the sets fost the 
to directors and officers; and the esti- Otwell Pattern Gardens Co., Detroit. 
mated net proceeds. The scheme originated with Ralph Ot- 


commission. 
reduced to writing 
filed with the commission. 

If the security contains the usual gold 
clause, it must also show that the obliga 
tion may be paid in any coin or cur- 


and 
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well, Detroit mechanical en; 
did a bit of horticulture on th 
interested International P 
furnished mulch paper for 
International will further d 
idea, plans to have national . 
by the time hens begin scrat 
spring. 

Mulch paper kills weeds, at 
holds heat because it is black 
water evaporation, 
gradually to plant roots. T! 
tion permits earlier planting of 
heat retained in the groun 
growth through the night 
paper has for several years be 
portant division of Internatio: 
eral and state experiments 
proved processes and discov: 
uses. The black mulch pape: 
used for all sorts of veget 
nursery production. 

International purchased salk 
ufacturing rights to the pa; 
Charles F. Eckart, its invent 
manager of a Hawaiian suga 
tion Mr. Eckart introduced t! 
paper covers and revolutioniz 
ing practices. Tropical weeds 
curse of the fields. Trash f: 
crops had been spread betw 
but this soon rotted and th 
pushed through. In 1914 Ech 
paper impregnated with asph 
young sugar cane 
through; weeds, denied the s 
Now 92% of Hawaiian pin 
also grown that way. The in 
spent $500,000 a year for n 
This cost is justified in a 30 
in yield, and a huge saving 
labor for weed chopping. 


re lease S 


shoots 
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Sealed Sundae 


Cleveland gets ice cream with the 
syrup on the inside. 


IcE cream can be as continuo 
automatic as newsprint paper « 
or steel sheets, and to the cont 
freezer has now been added 
which incorporates a fruit syru; 
center of the extruded bar. A |! 
Cleveland dealers are now th« 
for A. E. Herron’s ice cream 
the flavoring at the core inst« 
the outside. 

An invention of Herron’s 
tured in Sandusky and Clevela: 
Industrial Appliance Co., intr 
the flavoring material throug! 
into the center of the bar as 
from the freezer. Possibly 
mental as the cone or the 
covered bar, the new cream 
new packaging. Five-cent bars 
off automatically and wrappe 
paper, the eater peeling the paper 
like a banana skin. About 
chines are in use in other citics 
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102 years of experience have 


taught International Harvester that 


DEPRESSION TIME 
S NO TIME TO MARK TIME 


N a time of industrial stress two courses perspective and experience of its own 102 ucts developed by the Company since 1929 


are open to a business organization. Itcan _ years of history. are shown here. These are products highly 
abandon the field of action, crawl into the International Harvester occupies a posi- qualified to aid in any private or public pro- 
cyclone cellar, and begin an endless period tion of major importance in the manufacture &7@™ of reconstruction. 
of warTinG. A costly course, because to stand of motor trucks, industrial power, and agri- If your new plans call for motor trucks and 
still is to fall back. cultural equipment. In these three fields in industrial tractors built for today’s exacting 

OR—it can continue to build for aninevi- these trying years the management of this needs, find out what International Harvester 
tably larger future. Company has followed an aggressive pro- has to offer you. Call one of our branches o 

International Harvester, during these re- 8*@™, proneering new developments and im- dealers. Write us for specific information 
cent years of reaction, has taken the broader PTVing its many well-known products. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Compan) 
view—a course made easier perhaps by the Some of the outstanding industrial prod- 6065S. Michigan Ave. 


o . ‘ 
FAMERICS § Chicago, IMlinvis 
tom oore sel 


Recent Achievements of international Harvester Engineering: 





ith the In this Half-Ton 6-Cylinder 
Truck for light-delivery, 

International thie year has set a new standard International has recently announced a remark- 

in style end performance. The chassis of this able 2-ton value in the Model B-4. The 145-in. 

truck, Model D-l, sells for $360, £.0.b. factory. : ence ep pea ae 


Impressive heavy-duty truck values were presented last 
year in the powerful 6-cylinder 5 to 7'y-ton Interne 
tional Models A-7 and A-8. Built in four « heelbases, for 
beavy dump, tractor trailer, and cross-country service 


The two McCormick- Deering TRACTRACTORS, T-20 and The 1-30 tractor is the latest form of Mo The MeCormick-Deering power unit 
T-#0, announced in 1931 and 1932, have proved a sensation Cormick-Deering industrial power of the is available as an independent power 
through remarkable accessibility and low maintenance cost wheel type. McCormich-Deering industrial plant or as an integral part of high 
\nd now, im DIESEL power application to McCormick-Deering tractors are the standard of versatile and 
tractor design, International Harvester takes another forward economical power. International Harvester 
step. The large TracTracTor shown is available powered either is the world’s largest tractor builder. 

with a Diesel engine or a 6-cylinder gasoline engine. 


quality equipment Four sizes ranging 
from 25 to W horsepower, incloding 
one with Diese! engine 


ESTER 








Commodity Dollar 


Roosevelt's message to the London Conference presages 
a “rubber” dollar as proposed by Messrs. Fisher, 
Keynes, Warren, and Pearson. 


Says President Roosevelt: “The United 
States of America seeks the kind of a 
dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing and debt-pay- 
ing power as the dollar value we hope 
to attain in the near future. That ob- 
jective means more to the good of other 
nations than a fixed ratio for a month 
or two in terms of the pound or franc.” 

The President's proposal that the 
dollar purchase at all times the same 
amount of goods is a concept of a com 
modity Utopia that is not new. Prices 
have always changed hourly, daily, sea- 
sonally, and from year to year. These 
changes affect the relationships of every 
person, corporation, and nation. 

If price changes are gradual, adjust- 
ment is made with little or no friction, 
but violent changes cause so many in- 
justices between people that a stable 
price level has ever been the goal of 
economic idealists. 

Orthodox economists look upon 
prices as guides to production and con- 
sumption. The only way that a farmer 
can tell whether he shall grow wheat or 
peaches is by the price level. Prices 
tell the young man whether he should 
become a farmer, a miner, an automo- 
bile mechanic, or a doctor. Prices also 
are a guide to consumption. They de- 
termine the choice of the housewife be 
tween lamb chops and steak; of the 
farmer who chooses between an auto- 
mobile or a new dining room set; of 
the manufacturer who chooses between 
natural gas and bituminous coal 

Broad Averages Count 

Any agency that attempts to regulate 
individual prices must regulate con- 
sumption and production and in the 
end will find itself regulating every 
human activity. Orthodox economists 
shrink from the complexity of that task 

and the chaos if such regulation 
should prove ineffective. 

But a stable price level does not 
mean stability in prices of individual 
commodities. It 1s not proposed to 
destroy the regulative infiuence of price 
on any one commodity, but to remove 
the destructive influence of changes in 
the entire price level. The long term 
fluctuations in general price levels are 
not the resultant of production and con 
sumption but are purely currency prob 
lems 

For example, if the price of hogs 
should decline it might mean either that 
a surplus of hogs has been produced 
or that consumption of hogs has sud- 
denly fallen off, or shifted to some other 
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commodity—say beef. But if during 
the same period that hog prices are fall- 
ing, there is also a decline in beef 
prices, in lumber prices, in the price of 
coal, sugar, silver, silk, and a score of 
other commodities, then obviously hog 
prices are being depressed by a force 
affecting all commodities. That force, 
according to this school of economists, 
is money. By adjusting money, it is 
argued, the general price level may re- 
main stable, though individual com- 
modities would continue to fluctuate in 
consequence of supply and demand. 
4 Variables Involved 

Prices, according to this group of 
economists, are determined by 4 vari- 
ables, not 2—the supply and demand of 
the commodity, and the supply and de 
mand of money. If gold 1s the money 
to be used, then the supply and demand 
of gold for money enters into prices. 
If gold is fixed so that 23.22 grains is 
worth $1.00, then all commodities must 
vary in price according to the quantity 
of gold on hand. The currency econo- 
mists would make gold a variable in 
terms of the general price level. 

The managed currency economists 
argue that the intermittent and . for 
tuitous gold production, sometimes 
larger than the money demanded by the 


INSIDERS—On the right side of the White House fence, Fred Livese) 


State Department economic adviser, and Bernard Baruch, who now has 4 po 


physical volume of produ 
sometimes lagging behind it 
ways made for the wide fluct 
general price levels 

This is not a simple thing t 
to show the relationship bet 
supply of gold, the demand 
money, and commodity pri 
such figures must show the 
gold that goes into the arts, 
ratio between the amount of 
able for monetary purposes 
need for such gold as show 
physical volume of product 
must be corrected when mor 
use of monetary gold is de 
when the Federal Reserve syst 
United States was established 
duced the gold reserve require: 
money in circulation. The 
ratios, and calculations are con 
they make out a good case for 
ment that when the worid 
stock of gold increases at the s 
as the world physical volume 
duction, prices remain stabl 
gold stocks increase more raj 
other things, prices rise; if 
crease less rapidly, prices fall 

3 Categories of Plans 

The proposals to provid 
adequate currency which would 
general price levels may be div 
3 classes, although the 3 met! 
not necessarily antagonistic, but 
used in combination. 

(1) An important group of 
mists would provide an ad 
rency by supplementing gold » 
other metal, usually silver. B 
has been tried in this country 





(left 


the State Department, leave a conference with the President. 
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ther countries. Sometimes it worked: 
pooner wn it didn’t. Whenever a gov- 
pan at-fixed ratio between gold and 
clver in one country got out of line 
with the market or the legal ratio else- 
where, the system broke down. Either 
che gold or silver would fly to the better 
arket 
Symmetallism Suggested _ 
It is NOW proposed to substitute for 
bimetallism, symmetalism, whereby the 
monetary unit would have a certain 
ymount both of gold and silver. As 
suggested by Marshall, a given amount 
of money would be exchangeable for a 
civen weight of gold plus a given 
weight of silver, regardless of the value 
of either. Its value would not be de- 
pendent upon accidental discoveries of 
a single commodity. The flight of gold 
or silver would be greatly hampered, 
whatever the premium abroad, for only 





a smelter could separate the silvery-gold 
f etals | 
(2) The compensated dollar, as pro- 
posed by Irving Fisher, and Profs. 
Warren and Pearson, of Cornell, pro-| 
noses to establish a scientific measure of 
value. The gold dollar would not have | 

onstant weight with variable pur- | 
chasing power, but would become a| 
variable weight of gold with a constant | 
purchasing power. This proposal lets 
the weight rather than the value of the 
ollar vary. With such a system there 
would no longer be any coinage of gold. 
The government gold supply would be 
kept in gold bars. The actual currency 
rculation would be the same as at 
resent, that is, paper dollars and small 
oins, and the currency would be ex- 
hangeable for gold on demand as 
inder the gold standard, but the 
mount of gold that a dollar would 
exchange for would vary with the price 
evel. 





Broad Index Needed | 

Such a commodity dollar would pre- 
vent deflation within a nation when 
there is an unfavorable balance of trade. | 
It would enable one to borrow with a 
dehnite knowledge that repayment 
would be made with the same purchas- 
ing power. One important objection 
that has hitherto been made to this pro- 
posal is the fact that no reliable index 
hgures are available whereby the com- 
pensated dollar could be measured. It 
might require an international com- 
modity price index, perhaps supervised 
by the League of Nations. 

(3) Another group follows Keynes, 
who proposes that the central bank keep 
gold reserves in bar form and regulate 
the price of gold as it now regulates 
the discount rate. The proposal is not 
unlike the Fisher proposal of a com- 
pensated dollar, except that the price of 
gold is to be regulated by the board of 
the central bank. 

To this group should be added also 
“e group headed by Cassel, the 
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“Where to Buy It’ makes 
advertising results more 
certain 


sonkeenk, « « « The name of the near 


est Goodrich dealer is listed in your Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory under “Tires.” 


OGhuobcle ¢ « « For your conve 


These companies nience, the address of the nearest dealer is 


make it easy to 
find where to buy 
their products. 


(Quotations from wi 
their advertising.) ee... . «Can deatied em 


tion of telephone directory under “Refriger- 


listed under “Oldsmobile” in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


ation—Electric.” for nearest Leonard dealer. 


sified”/ section of your ‘phone book, and 
under “Shoes” find the dealer—listed under 
Friendly Five Shoes. 


Sentences like those above give advertisements a 
better chance to produce sales results; they discour- 
age substitution. 

Arrange to have your authorized dealers listed 
under your trade mark in classified telephone books, 
Then put a similar sentence to work for YOU. 

Communicate with Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany; New York address, 195 Broadway a 
(EXchange 3-9800); Chicago address, 311 ( 
ta & 


West Washington Street (OFFicial 9300). 


1. ete “ 
onaeed 
tne Servic Oldsmobile 
. 


cere 


«WHERE TO puy iT” 


@F00 
a 8 eee 
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Swedish economist who has demon- 
strated during the last 18 months that 
the Swedish price level may remain 
stable through central bank discount 
and open market operations To some 
extent, the philosophy regulating com 
modity prices through bank credit has 
had an important place in financial cir- 
cles in this country. In 1932, and again 
in the Thomas provision of the Agri- 
cultural Act, it was and is attempted to 
create bank credit through the open 
market purchases of the Federal Reserve 
bank. 


New Era Prices 


Inflation, industry, and weather conspire to keep com- 
modity prices rising. 


EACH successive week the picture of 
the commodity price situation develops 
more colorfully as the brilliant hues 
of approaching inflation, increasing in- 
dustrial activity are splashed on to the 
painting. Wheat prices have soared— 
partly because the depreciated dollar 
enables domestic producers to demand 
higher prices from exporters, and there- 
fore compels domestic millers to bid a 
higher price. The weather has taken 
a hand and cut the wheat crop for 
1933 to 496 million bushels, as against 
726 million bushels in 1932 and 892 
million bushels in 1931, fully 365 
million bushels under the 5-year aver 
age ending in 1930. The 496 million 
bushel crop will be fully 115 million 
bushels less than domestic needs 

Wheat production in 9 countries 
that produce over 30% of the world’s 
crop, outside Russia and China, is now 
forecast at 984 million bushels against 
1,154 million harvested in 1932, and 
1,422 million bushels harvested in 
1931. The domestic caryrover, esti 
mated on June 1 at 368 million bushels, 
therefore is likely to be sharply re- 
duced, and prospects for still further 
reduction are in the offing because the 
Department of Agriculture shows no 
disposition whatever to alter the Ad 
ministration’s far-reaching program for 
reducing production. The program of 
the Department of Agriculture is to 
cut acreage in 1934 and ‘35. Finally, 
there is the prospect that the wheat 
conferees in London will agree upon 
some world acreage reduction and re- 
striction of exports of surplus produc 
ing countries, thus reducing world stocks 
which on June 1 were estimated at 773 
million bushels, against 737 million 
bushels a year ago. 

July wheat has now risen to 99¢, 
which contrasts with 43¢, the low for 
the contract Dec. 28. 

Other grains also are short but the 
rise in prices is less spectacular. 
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Whatever plan is enacted, the imme 
diately practical applications of Mr 
Roosevelt's message to the Economic 
Conference are: (1) Inflation will be 
used to further stimulate prices; (2) 
higher commodity prices all over the 
world may be ex rected; (3) higher 
prices in the United States may be ex- 
pected in the next few months; (4) 
devaluation of the dollar is plainly in- 
dicated and (5) the new price level 
robably equivalent to the 1926 price 
oak will be a basic level at which 
prices will be stabilized 


With the advance in wheat prices 
there have come advances in related 
products. Secretary Wallace is indig- 
nantly investigating a rise in bread prices 
in Iowa. Tugwell has placed a process- 
ing tax of 30¢ on every bushel of wheat 
processed after July 9. In conformity 
with the law he also has placed taxes 
on floor stocks on hand in mills, whole- 
sale and retail houses. For example, 
flour in stock made out of whole wheat 
will have to pay 98¢ a barrel, doughnut 
flour will pay .4¢ a pound, bread will 
pay .48¢ a pound, and pretzels, that 


NEW COMMODITIES EXCHANGE—President Whitney of the New Yor 


are as ubiquitous with beer 
with a kiss, will pay .7¢ a pe 
Bureau of Internal Revenu 
out forms to approximate! 
bakers, 5,000 retailers, and 4,0 

Though the tax is less than ! 
on bread, announcement has | 
by many bakers of increase 
than 4 to 5 times that much 
bakers have made advances 
pound ; Iowa bakers, 3¢ a pour 

Corn with an estimated cr 
billion—433 million bushels 
1932 and the smallest crop si 
—has jumped to 60¢ for tl 
delivery as against 25¢ on Feb: 
All cotton deliveries are abov« 
the May, 1934, delivery is s 
114¢. Forwarding to spir 
344.000 bales last week contr 
194,000 bales for the same 
year, and is a measure of th 
business activity. For the seas 
ments to spinners have now r 
million bales—460,000 bales n 
for the corresponding period | 
This figure is the more signif 
cause the gain has been mad 
in April, May, and June. On 
the season’s shipment to spin: 
620,000 bales behind last year 

Coftee, rubber, raw hides, 
wool, and sugar have made i: 
advances. The wholesale cor 
price index is at the highest po 
November, 1931, and has gain 
since the bank holiday 


Exchange opened the Commodity Exchange. Trading in silk, rubber, hid: 


tin, and copper begins on a rising market. 


? 


merger of the old separate exchanges in the making for 2 years. 
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The new exchange repre- 


at 





Stockh 
ilver 
nis 4 


Not all is serene with the commodity 
uation. That domestic wheat prices 
are hopelessly out of line with prices 
‘« forcign markets ts indicated by the 
fact that exports for the week ended 
luly 1 were exactly zero, and that ex- 
orts for the week ended June 24 were 
000 bushels. During the week ended 
luly 2 last year, exports were 1,798,000 
bushels. For the season, wheat exports 
sre 76 million bushels less than for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Then there are hog prices which re- 
main disappointingly low in spite of the 
advancing corn prices. Here is what 
Wall Street would call a good oppor- 
tunity for a “straddle.” Hog prices 
will either have to come up or corn 
orices will have to go down. 

Prices Do Move 

Here is the range in prices in 1933 
of some of the more important com- 
modities sold in New York. Wheat 
has sold as low as 62¢ and has reached 
» high of $1.13. The low for flour was 
$3.50 a barrel, and the high was $5.90. 
Butter on Feb. 1 was 16¢ a pound and 
is now 25¢. Eggs dropped seasonally 
toa low of 12¢ a dozen in June, are now 

, and were 34¢ in January. Pork 
sold for $14 per cwt. in January and is 
$20 per cwt. now. Copper had a 
nominal market of 43¢ a pound in 
March and could not be sold at that 
price, whereas it is now moving briskly 
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Cotton, which is now selling for well 
over 10¢, sold for less than 6¢ before 
the bank holiday. July delivery of silk, 
at $1.13 before the bank holiday, is 
now selling for $2.27. July rubber at 
7.55¢ contrasts with 3.06¢ on Apr. 1. 
Hides have risen from 4¢ to 12¢ and 
gasoline from 9¢ in January to 12¢. 
Cost of Living Lags 

The widespread belief that the cost 
of living has risen rapidly since the 
bank holiday is not borne out by the 
ngures. Figures for retail prices and 
the cost of living are not made avail- 
ble as rapidly as commodity prices. 
The latest figures for retail prices are 
lor the month of May. At that time, 
wholesale commodity prices had risen 
about 5%. During the corresponding 
period retail food prices had risen about 
s%, housing mot | clothing costs had 
declined, and fuel and sundries had 
risen slightly. On the whole, the 
weighted average of the cost of living 
had risen less than .4%. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the advance in 
wholesale prices is no adequate meas- 
ure of the advance in the cost of living 
as yet. 

The same thing holds true when we 
xamine the available figures for earn- 
ngs, for skilled and unskilled labor. 
Unskilled labor earned $13.92 per week 
in February and $14.42 in May. Skilled 
labor carned $18.67 in February, and 


$18.94 in May. 
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A private corporation organized to 
assist in promoting the principles of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY 


CORPORATION 


This private corporation is constituted to aid Trade Associa- 
tions and independent industry in conforming with and ad anc- 
ing the principles and objectives of the National Industrial 
It is facilitated, among other things, to render, 
in whole or in part, the following specific service consistent 
with the Act: 


° CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES ° 


To form new Trade Associations; strengthen and 
coordinate codes and activities of existing associa- 
tions or of kindred groups; help the stabilization of 
industry by means of establishing proper standards 
of practice for associations or independent compa- 
nies; to develop sound bases of employer-employee 
relationship, uniform cost accounting and costing 
methods, profitable manufacturing procedure, eco- 
nomical sales and distributing plans, and cooperative 
merchandising effort. 


° PROTECTIVE MEASURES ° 


To provide self-regulatory procedure, effective pool- 
ing of licenses and patents, methods of eliminating 
unfair price discriminations and other abusive trade 
practices and protection from aggressive acts of non- 
representative groups. 


This Corporation is administered by business executives, engi- 
neers and industrial advisers of repute, with practical experience 
in the prescribed functions. 


A Brochure, “Industry's Obligation and 
Its Opportunity,” gust off the press, is 
available to executives upon written request. 
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Business and Management Engineers 
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U. S. Debt 


One-third of our government's debt is floating; the Pres- 
ident asks two professors to study the problem. 


WASHINGTON President Roosevelt 
again has turned to the universities tor 
counsel. Prof. James H. Rogers of 
Yale and Prof. George Warren of Cor- 
nell, both distinguished economists, 
have been drafted to spend the summer 
(without pay) studying the public debt. 
They are to suggest the best means of 
converting the $7 billions of short term 
obligations into long-term bonds. 

They have a knotty problem. 

The total interest-bearing debt of the 
United States is now $21.5 billions, of 
which $14.2 billions are funded in long 
term bonds, $3.6 billions are in the form 
of Treasury notes, redeemable in 1 to 4 
years, and about $3.1 billions are in cer- 
tificates and bills maturing in 1933, and 
constituting the floating debt. 

Our Assorted Assets 

Against the $21.5 billions of United 
States indebtedness the government 
holds $11.8 billions for foreign obliga- 
tions constituting the intergovernmental 
loans extended during the war, credits 
for surplus war supplies sold, credits for 
relief supplies sold to the American Re- 
lief Administration, and German bonds 
to reimburse the United States govern- 
ment for various debit items. In addi 
tion the government holds $53 millions 
net of capital stock in the Emergency 
Corporation and the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation. It holds 
$1.7 billions of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation stock and notes, and 
obligations of railroads totalling $39 
millions. It holds $19 millions of cap- 
ital stock in the Panama Railroad and 
Inland Waterway Corporation, $125 
millions of capital stock in the Federal 
Land Banks, $31 millions of capital 
stock in the Federal Home Loan Banks, 
$32 millions of capital stock in the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, $450 
millions of receipts from the Federal 
Farm Board, $157 millions of securities 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
and about $9 millions of various other 
securities. 

Thus, out of the $21.5 billions total 
debt the United States government holds 
obligations of domestic corporations, of 
foreign governments, governmental and 
domestic corporations totaling about 
$14.6 billions. A glance at the list of 
these obligations will show that colle 
tion on them ranges from the exceed 
ingly doubtful intergovernmental debts 
to the more favorable Farm Land Bank 
and Intermediate Credit obligations 
The remaining $6.4 billions long- and 
short-term debt is the consequence of 
years of unbalanced budgets. 

When we take the total indebtedness 
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in conjunction with the present budget 
situation it becomes obvious that the 
total indebtedness is in every sense a 
long term debt. No matter how it its 
divided, and irrespective of the value 
of the obligations held by the United 
States government, there appears to be 
no prospect that the debtors of the gov- 
ernment will pay their obligations or 
that the fiscal government situation per- 
mits the retirement of government bonds 
in the near future. In consequence, it 
seems anomalous that the government 
should permit more than 30% of its 
debt to float as short-term obligations 
maturing in less than 4 years when these 
periodic maturing obligations must be 
periodically refinanced with no chance 
of retirement. 

This situation has arisen largely be- 
cause of the extraordinary money mar- 
ket which has developed since 1929. 
It must be remembered that government 
financing is closely allied with the bank- 


ing situation in the United 
Federal Reserve Banks now 
$2 billions of United States 
The member banks in 90 | 
hold $5 billions and other m 
hold $3 billions, making 
holdings of the Federal R 
member banks of $10 billion 
half of all United States 
obligations outstanding. 17 
be added the large amount ot 
tended by the banks to 
United States government bo: 
lateral and additional holdin, 
member banks. These fig 
obvious that the banking 
the country is dependent up 
ment credit and finance, tha 
are closely allied, and that tl 
financial operations of the ¢ 
definitely affect the financial | 
the banks. 
Events Dictated Course 
The banks, as the most 
buyers of United States gover: 
gations, have dictated the 
whereby government long term 
ness is being financed and 
periodically as a huge short 
The banks in turn have b 
into this course by inexora 
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WHITE SPACE CINEMA—Visitors to A Century of Progress may see f: 
in this little theater, dedicated by the advertising fraternity at the ©. 
Left to right, are John Benson, president of the American Association 
tising Agencies; Rufus Dawes, president of the exposition; Edgar Kols 


dent of the 
manager of Western Electric. 


Advertising Federation of America; Phil Thompson, 
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The banks look upon govern- 
went bonds as the purest form of in- 
-estment because of the safety of prin- 
eal But the money mar- 
recent years has compelled the 
to look upon another factor as 
ertant, the marketability of the 
When during 1931, 1932 and 
ly part of 1933 the banks were 
ily in danger of runs, and were 
subjected to sudden and heavy 
rawals, they were compelled to 
» their assets in relatively liquid 
During that period it was little 
mfort to the banker that his bond 
lio was ultimately good when the 
narket price of high grade bonds of dis- 
iturities dropped sharply. It may 
ly be recalled that on Sept. 15, 1931, 
lreasury offered and _ successfully 
| $8 millions of United States Treas- 
+s at 100, which by January, 1932, 
| declined to 82, a decline of 18% 
less than 4 months. This decline 
a the price of bonds, which serve as a 
standard by which all other forms of 
nvestments may be measured, was due 
the forced liquidation of bonds by 
banks all over the United States. Les- 
as like these drove bankers to buy 
e short-term maturing bonds at inter- 
t rates Of 49% to 1% and frequently 
ven less, rather than 3% to 4% long- 
term maturing bonds. Early in June, 
Treasury's offering of $500 millions 
f 2§% Treasury notes running 5 years, 
was the first testing by the new Admin- 
istration of its medium long-term emis- 
sion. It was successful, but showed that 
there is still a wide margin between the 
S-year bond and short-term notes. On 
the same day, $200 millions of 9-month 
notes were issued which sold at 3 of 
interest. 
Matters of Policy 
It goes without saying that the gov- 
ernment is anxious to exchange the 
short-term floating obligations into a 
long-term securities. The better bank 
present Administration differs from the 
Administration under Secretary Mellon, 
who had ample opportunity to change 
the short-term into a long-term debt, but 
declined to do so. The present Ad- 
ministration has shown willingness to 
take advantage of the money markct, 
when, as, and if it seems opportune to 
fehnance short-term obligations into 
long-term securities. The better bank- 
ing situation from now on will greatiy 
aid in this. However, it is possible that 
other steps in this direction may be 
ecessary It seems desirable from 
very standpoint that government obli- 
gations should be more widely distrib- 
ted among the public. This may in- 
ive issuance of bonds in denomina- 
tions that can be bought by the public, 
ntaining through various government 
$a sort of sales organization, and 
‘ore important than all, to stop issuing 
“x exempts which in their very nature 
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tend to concentrate in the hands of insti- 
tutions with large incomes, thereby de- 
priving the government of tax returns, 
and making for governmental revenue 
losses much greater than if the bonds 
were issued as taxables with a slightly 
higher rate of interest, thus attracting a 
wider investing public. 


Economy Juggling 


Secretary Roper lops $7 millions 
off one end of the Commerce De- 
partment, hopes to add $10 mil- 
lions on the other. 


ANTICIPATING that the improvement in 
business will be reflected in a greater 
demand for the services of the Com- 
merce Department, Secretary Roper ts 
pleading with Lewis Douglas, Director 
of the Budget, for a truce on further 
economy. The Commerce Department 
is committed by the budget-balancing 
program to cut its expenditures from 
$36 millions to $26 millions, on the 


basis of last April's appraisal ot “ 


government's fiscal affairs. 
$3 Millions to Go 

Secretary Roper has lopped $7 mil 
lions off his budget, still has $3 mil 
lions to go. If necessary, he'll keep on 
swinging the ax until the chips total 
$10 millions but—for the sake of an 
argument, if nothing else—he has sug 
gested to the Budget Bureau that the| 
same upturn that is expected to enlarge 
the reed for Commerce Department 
services also justifies the hope that the 
government income for 1934 will be 
larger than was estimated last spring 
In that event, the Commerce Depart 
ment’s services may justify him in using 
more people than the government's im- 
mediate financial condition seems to 
justify. 

Resourceful Mr. Roper’s attitude to- 
wards the Commerce Department has 
warmed considerably since he became 
its head. Besides trying to defend it 
against the Budget Bureau, he is also 
asking for a $10-million slice of the 
$3-billion public works program for his 
department. Thus, he figures that even 
if the Budget Bureau should insist on 
a cut of this figure, as planned, the de 
partment will break even; and if, as the 
Secretary hopes, a cut of $7 millions 
will appease the Budget Bureau, the 
department will be $3 millions to the 
good. 

The allotment to the Commerce De- | 
partment has not been approved by the 
Public Works Board but Mr. Roper 
contends that the functions of several | 
agencies of his department—the Bureau 
of Lighthouses and the Coast and Geo- | 
detic Survey, for instance—are so} 
closely related to public works as to 
entitle them to participate in the huge 
emergency program. 


Guthfan 


CIRCULATES 
SCOOLER 
BREEZE 


Cools You All Over 


Now, even on hottest days, office eff 

can be at its peak executives, cl« 
stenographers can work at top speed 
thanks to the Guthfan — the only new fan ir 
vention since 1889 (Patented in 11 Natior 


DRAWS COOLEST AIR IN ROOM OVER 
YOU IN STEADY, REFRESHING STREAM 


Old style fans stir up hot air and create 
blasts that cause colds and disturb paper 
The Guthfan—working ona REVOLUTIO?P 
ARY PRINCIPLE — draws air from the flo 
level where it is coolest and circulates it 
without drafts, cooling you from head to foot 
in a healthful manner with 7° cooler breeze 


LOWEST FAN COST 
ONE Guthfan circulates more air and cooler 
air than THREE 16 inch oscillators and us: 
125 watts as against 250 watts. Furnished 
with or without lighting fixtures. Find out 
more about the sensationally economical and 
efficient Guthfan. Send coupon below today 
or have your secretary write. 
For offices, homes, restaurants, stores. 


COUPON BRINGS INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 
The Edwin F. Guth Co 
| 2619 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Without obligation, send full information on the 
GUTHFAN, 
| Name 


! Address .. 











Conference Doldrums 


Delegates at the London Conference consider where they 
can reopen conference discussions without running into 


touchy monetary problem. 


THE London Conference was quiet this 
week, probably a little abashed that it 
had put up such a struggle to make or 
break the conference on a single issue, 
lost, and still found a way to carry on. 
Individual statesmen are recuperating 
from last week's strain, lining up for a 
fresh attack. 

Of the 6 major items on the confer- 
ence agenda as it was prepared early last 
spring, there are only 2 which the major- 
ity of members agree can be discussed 
without getting around the monetary 
problems, and the gold bloc isn’t even 
enthusiastic about discussing these be- 
fore the monetary question is settled. 

Formally, the 2 items are listed as 
“Price Levels” and ‘Producers’ Agree- 
ments.” Both tie in with the spreading 
belief that some central control must 
curb greedy individual initiative on 
world markets. Europe has attacked the 
problem with its cartels in various indus- 
tries. Italy has gone a long way in 
forcefully bringing order in the domes- 
tic economic organization. Germany is 
following Mussolini's lead. France and 
England have found it necessary to let 
the government step in and straighten 
out certain problems which industry, left 
to itself, had failed to settle. And 
finally, Washington is setting the ex- 
ample for government regulation on a 
grand scale. 

Much Can Be Done 

It is the belief of certain leaders at 
London—of which America’s chief dele- 
gate, Mr. Hull, is one—that much can 
be done in London with practically all 
the nations in the world represented. 
The great powers are confronted with 
the necessity of presenting some con- 
crete accomplishments to their home 
governments. Many of the smaller 
powers came to the conference primarily 
for the sake of conferring with others 
on this problem of restricting produc- 
tion, reorganizing a badly functioning 
distribution system. While they are 
working out their plans, they may find 
other groups willing to bargain with 
them on other problems. 

The tariff truce, to which the major 
nations agreed before the London Con- 
ference opened, will expire on July 31 
unless it is renewed. There is talk that 
various delegates will ask to be released 
from the truce so that they can make 
tariff bargains with other countries on a 
bilateral basis. Washington, it is inti- 
mated, may strike out for new trade 
agreements in Latin America, the Far 
East, possibly Russia. Some of the Brit- 
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ish Dominions are ready to bargain with 
the United States. Continental Europe 
may find it possible to be more neigh- 
borly than seemed possible 6 months 
ago. 

The conference is certain that cur- 
rency stabilization is definitely off the 
agenda for the next few weeks, pos- 
sibly months. Meanwhile, there is 
much that the conference might discuss. 
Just now it's trying to determine 
whether there is a point in the agenda 
where it can reopen its deliberations. 


Flight of Capital 


Exporters who have been letting 
their receipts pile up in foreign 
banks may not be bothered by the 
Administration. 


Tuis talk of a flight of capital via the 
trade route (BW’—/]a/8’33) means that 
some Americans have been quick to 
take advantage of the easiest way to 
escape inflation. By instructing foreign 
customers to deposit payments in their 
own currencies in specified foreign 
banks, exporters have been able to get 
a considerable amount of American cap- 
ital out of the path of devaluation. 
Particularly forehanded ones are be- 
lieved to have shipped large stocks of 
unordered goods for storage abroad. 

German experience has proved that 
there is no way of preventing some 
flight of capital by this means, even 
when all exports are licensed and an ac- 
counting required to show disposition of 
the money received in payment. There 
were many ways of circumventing even 
the most stringent regulations. 

No Export Limits 

American exporters, however, have 
not had to evade any regulations. No 
request for the licensing of exports has 
been made. On the contrary, the an- 
nounced policy of the Administration 
is to reduce tariffs and to offset the 
unemployment that would be created by 
increased imports through the increased 
employment in export industries ex- 
pected to follow reciprocal agreements 
on tarifts. 

Increase of the cost of production 
will make exporting more difficult. For 
that reason it is anticipated that no 
effort will be made to impose a license 
on exports that would set up a formid- 
able new barrier in the way of the 
movement of goods. The Administra- 
tion is pledged to the removal of diffi- 





culties in the exchange of po 
than that, nothing could be « 
Congress meets. By that 
50-cent dollar may have been 
and further devaluation halt 
existence of these deposits 
countries would then, support t 
as the exporters bid for ilies 
to repatriate their funds. 


Soviet Engineers 

Russian engineers will supervise 
the building of a textile industry 
in Turkey, using equipment fur. 


nished by the Soviets. 


A FEW years ago the Soviets 
porting engineers and material 
model or build new textile 
Russia. Within the last mont! 
tapha Kemal Pasha has accepted 
drawn up by Soviet engincers 
textile mill and power plant to ! 
in Turkey; equipment for the 
will come from the Soviet Ur 
Soviet engineers will supervis« 

There is no prospect that R 
about to flood the world with 
engineers ready to build textil 
or anything else for foreigners 
a publicity stunt. Last year w 
Turkish and Soviet governments 
negotiating a new trade arrang 
Moscow found it good strategy ' 
Ankara an $8 million credit on U 
dition that it be spent in Russia. 17 
was planning to build a textile industry 
Old Russia had textile mills. New Rus- 
sia has modernized them and | 
extensive new mills. Turkey want 
do the same thing. The Soviets offer 
to help. 

The prestige of building an ind 
plant outside of Russia would giv 
fidence to Soviet engineers and 
encouraging propaganda for hon 
sumption. If the project is 
Persia, Afghanistan, and China 
become markets for Soviet technical 
advice. 


Super-Highways 


Hitler public works program pro 
vides first for 3,000 miles of auto- 
mobile super-roads. Government 
railways will control project. 


BerLIn—Like President Rooseve!! 
Chancellor Hitler is determined to !0s 
no time in getting a public works 
gram under way. Reemploy: 

both leaders, is a problem of first | 
tance. More than 5 million ‘ 

are still out of work. Estimate of un 
employment in the United States (wit 
twice the population) exceeds 14 1 
lions. 


The backbone of the governments ¢ 
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works program in Germany ts 
lding of 3,000 miles of new 
be constructed in the most mod 
ner with a minimum of curves, 
level-crossings, and given over| 
xclusive use of automobiles. 
Railways Run Roads 
ere are several striking features of 
tler plan. In the first place, the| 
State Railways (government- | 
ed) have been entrusted with the 
ibility for carrying out the proj- 
he State Railways are completely 
ontrol of a mew company to be 
n as German State Auto Roads, 
will put uP the first 50 millioa 
for initial construction. Sub 
sequently the bulk of the finance will 
robably be provided from the newly- 
established 1-billion mark fund to catry 
out the “Hitler Employment Plan.’ 
Ultimately, the government will control | 
» German State Traffic Co., which will | 
aclude all rail and motor traffic. It is 
yracteristic of the dictatorial policy 
ich German governments for the last 
sveral years have pursued in working 
out the dithculties between rail and motor 
transport (BW’—Mar4'31). 
Highway Dictator 

In keeping with the dictatorial policy 
f the Hitler government, an “‘inspec- 
tor general” will be appointed by the) 
government to determine what roads| 

\| be constructed first, and eventually | 

coordinate the country’s entire sys- | 
of automobile roads. This will 
me important when the new roads 
ire completed, for it is planned that 
nly automobiles will be allowed to use 
these special roads and somehow the 
rathc must bear the expense of building 
operating them. 

Mussolini is Hitler's model in this, 
sin many other projects. One of the 
urst and still most efficient of the great 

tomobile super-highways in the world 
vas built in Italy soon after Mussolini 

ne into power. Each year, new roads 
added, one of the most recent being 
the truck highway between Milan and 
Genoa (BW’—May31°33). As soon as 
he present plan was conceived by Hitler, 
sent his Minister of Labor to Italy 
study the Italian automobile road 
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Traffic Needed 

Germans who do not view the new 
<heme through spectacles of party 
isiasm have a few doubts about the 
Project. Germany already possesses the 
best roads in Europe (with the possible 
‘xception of Italy). Compared with 
American, or even French and British, 
standards of road traffic they look de- 
‘erted. It is possible that the present 
system of roads could carry 10 times the 
Present traffic. Only when the future 
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‘ viewed most optimistically does it 
xem possible that sufficient traffic will 
eevetOy op to liquidate the present cost | 
Ot the scheme, | 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1933 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers .. . 
U. S. Government Bonds and eee 


Public Securities .. . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . o'4 


Other Securities ... , 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . 


Bank Buildings . . . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


. . . . . 


$ 249,332,300.94 
482,920,173.19 
75,975,692.67 
7,800,000.00 
24,975,205.41 
491,098,292.13 
2,655,085.74 
6,985,873.89 
83,214,878.18 
14,202,829.83 
5,954,375.91 
$1,445,114,707.89 


. . . 








LIABILITIES 


Cn « 6 6 6.6.0 9 6+ 
Surplus Fund. ..... 
Undivided Profits ... . 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
7,266,269 .98 





$ 267,266,269.98 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . .. . 


Acceptances... : 


6,940,262.61 
83,214,878.18 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills ... . 
Deposits .... ° 
Outstanding Checks" _ 


72,102.00 


° ‘ $1,054,343,334.79 
33,277 ,860.33 
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HAY FEVER RELIEF 


without drugs or travel 


r Filter 
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Installed in your office or home, you 
are assured of a plentiful supply of 
air that is filtered and cleansed of 
irritants. Thus, after spending 8 or 
10 hours in pollen-free air your 
bodily resistance is raised so that you 
can go through the rest of the day 
with comparatively slight discomfort. 


Users Say... 
“I now sleep flat on my back every 
night.” 
“I no longer lose six to eight weeks 
from my business every year.” 
“Within 24 hours after installation 
the frightful irritation subsided.” 
“Sleep peacefully at the height of 
the hay fever season. - 


WHAT IT IS 
The Maxim-Campbell Silencer is a 
small, attractively designed unit 
which fits any standard home or of- 
fice window. 
It is installed on the window sill, and 
the window is closed on the frame 
which holds the Silencer. To oper- 
ate, you plug in to an electric socket. 
As outside air is mechanically and 
silently drawn into the room, the 
Silencer absorbs all noise in a laby- 
rinth. 
At the same time it filters the air, re- 
moving 97 percent of the dirt, dust, 
soot and pollen. This pure air is cir- 
culated in the room. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


Only $10.00 down and a few cents a 
day buys this great equipment. But 
you don’t need to buy it to try it. One 
single payment of $10.00 brings you 
this equipment at home or at the of- 
fice, or both, for 2 full weeks’ rental. 


CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 
100 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone AShland 4-8420 
Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Gentlemen :—Please send me without obliga- 
tien, complete details about the Maxim- 
Campbell Silencer & Air Filter. 








Name 


Address 
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Litvinov Scores for Moscow 


Russia’s Foreign Minister has won real triumphs at Lop. 


don. 


” 
around the corner. 
Stout, bespectacled, and very com- 
petent, Mr. Litvinov—Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union—has won more 
triumphs at the London Conference than 
any other one statesman. 

He's no stranger to London for he 
has lived there a good many years. He 
became particularly well acquainted with 
diplomatic London during the last years 
of the war when the Bolsheviks were 
attempting to set up their government 
in Moscow. 

Before the London Conference had 
been in session a month, Mr. Litvinov 
had scored his first triumph. Bargain- 
ing with British statesmen, he had ar- 
rived at an agreement to renew Soviet- 
British trade relations. They ended 
abruptly 3 months ago when the trial 
in Moscow of 6 British engineers ended 
in the imprisonment of 2 of them. 
Britain promptly placed an embargo on 
almost all Soviet imports. Moscow rfe- 
taliated by refusing to trade with Lon- 
don. Both countries lost heavily in the 
deal. Mr. Litvinov and Sir John Simon 
finally arrived at a “way out” which 
saved the faces of both governments. 

The second triumph came only a few 
days later, and Mr. Litvinov’s hand in 
the matter was not generally recognized. 
Among the friends cultivated at London 
were the American delegates to the con- 
ference. First it was Mr. Hull, Secre- 
tary of State and head of the American 
delegation. Then it was Mr. Moley, his 
assistant. Then came the announcement 
from Washington that the R.F.C. would 
back loans to exporters of American 
cotton who had an opportunity to sell 
nearly 70,000 bales to the Soviets on 12 
months’ credit. The deal is going 
through now (BW —Jul8’33). 

The Aggression Pacts 

The third great triumph is more sig- 
nificant to the average European than 
to the American. It was Mr. Litvinov’s 
success in getting 8 of the Soviet’s neigh- 
bors to sign an agreement defining 
ageression. It is considered virtually an 
8-power accord by many Europeans, 
though actually it does little more than 
define what “aggression” is. The 
greatest significance is that Rumania has 
come into the group, for there has been 
friction between Moscow and Bucharest 
since the Rumanians were awarded one 
of the rich provinces of south Russia 
following the war. To Poland, also 
among the 8, the pact is an answer to 
the 4-power pact signed not long ago 
which made Germany, rather than 
Poland, one of the “Big Four.” Other 


Aim: U. S. recognition. 


Europe thinks it’s **jy 


members are Afghanistan, Pe: 
key, Estonia, and Latvia. 

A fourth important move 
by Mr. Litvinov when he flew 
Paris, shortly after the signin 
8-power agreement, for a 
French officials. Because F 
very heavy investor in old R 
so one of the heaviest losers 
Soviets repudiated Czarist del 
tions between Paris and Mos 
not been cordial in recent years. | 
business men grumbled aplenty « 
in 1930 and 1931 when their « 
competitors were taking every a 
of the friendly relations betwe 
and the Soviets to land enormo 
for machinery and factory ¢ 
French sales to the Russians | 
amounted to much, though tl 
have bought a considerable vo! 
Soviet raw materials—particula: 

Balm to Paris 

The ultimate results of this 
Paris are not yet published. | 
they will include an announc 
a new trade accord between the 
tries which will include a certain \ 
of French government export 
guarantees that will encourage § 
orders, foster healthier commercial 
tions. Certainly it is balm to t! 
bled feelings in both Paris and M 
following the ‘Hitler excesses 
many, considered a threat to both F: 
and Russia. 

Whatever the possibilities 
problems on the formal agenda 
London Conference will be post 
Mr. Litvinov has no idea of 
his own business. He has a lot of 
curricular duties to perform for | 
ernment. The most important 
doubt, is to win American recogt 
possible. Failing that, he will 
reestablish trade relations on at 
more liberal basis. It is obvious 
don that the British hurried their neg 
tiations with him because they anticipate 
early recognition by Washington. Paris 
is turning friendly as much for this re 
son as for the eagerness to line up mort 
countries with a mutual mistrust of 
Hitler. 

Washington is noncommitt 
there is talk of extending further 
loans to finance export trade 
tives are sufhciently confident 
“something is going to happen soon 
to be studying Soviet trade prospects 
Old friends are renewing their 
Ww ith Moscow. President Roose 
“pop” the Russian question any 


rat 
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Business Abroad 


London Conference in doldrums; committees busy. Gold 


bloc only outwardly secure. 
velt_ policies. 


Britain swinging to Roose- 


Hitler rebukes party enthusiasts, woos 


industrial leaders. Cuba likely to get larger sugar quota. 
Tokyo and Moscow still dickering over Chinese Eastern. 


Europe 
FuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Furope generally believes this week that 

World Economic Conference will 
ess, after another few days of dis- 

ssions, and not reassemble until next 
fall. Meanwhile, special committees 
representing countries particularly inter- 
ested in more orderly production and 
distribution are expected to remain in 
sssion. And “special envoys’ may re- 
main in London, or travel, with a view 
to drawing up more agreements for 
trade expansion between countries which 
had hoped to profit from a general con- 
ference accord on lower tariffs. 

Three trends developed during the 

ek which created more than usual 

terest in almost every capital. One 
is the striking manner in which vari- 
ous European leaders are leaning toward 
President Roosevelt's schemes to raise 
prices, but especially to create more buy- 

g power through wider employment. 
Neville Chamberlain caused the greatest 
sensation when he backed the program 
penly in the British House of Com- 
mons. But similar ideas were voiced 
less publicly in many other capitals. As 
the success of the Roosevelt programs 

ntinues, more converts are won to the 
American point of view. 

Growing out of this new surge of 
interest in the Roosevelt policies, or pos- 
sibly encouraging it, is the weakening 
of the position of the gold bloc. Pub- 

ly, France is making a great show of 
srength. Inwardly, there is alarm over 
the incipient weakening of the gold 
bloc’s position. Vast as the gold hold- 
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COLUMBUS WOULD STARE—The port of Genoa, reconstructed 


In the foreground are Italy’s sea prides, Rex and Conte di Savoia. 


liners, 
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ings of the member countries are, they 
cannot make a dent on pound-dollar 
policy if these 2 currencies work to 
gether. Restrictive protection of the 
gold stocks of the 5 gold standard coun 
tries are likely to appear soon. 

Germany presented the third out- 
standing trend. Hitler firmly in office 
is more discreet than Hitler just feeling 
for power. This week he warned his 
followers that he and his chosen leaders 
would do whatever purging of industry 
was necessary. Petty party members no 
longer can take out their personal 
grudges against local commercial and 
industrial leaders. It is proving too 
expensive. Confidence been too 
badly shaken. Hitler's first aim now— 
like Roosevelt’s—is to get men back to 
work. If tried executives can help to 
do this, it makes no difference whether 
or not they are Nazis. 

Germany's political isolation is almost 
complete now. The new strength of 
Chancellor Dollfuss in Austria has 
weaned his last neighbor. Russia, after 
winning 8 neighbors, is now negotiating 
a non-aggression pact with Italy. 


has 


Germany 


Hitler puts end to petty persecu- 
tion of executives. All efforts con- 
centrated on work-creating proj- 
ects. Road program started. 


BERLIN (Cable)—‘The revolution is 
completed; now comes evolution. The 
ability of business executives deserves 
precedence over party allegiance.’ 


This was Hitler S warning 
to the extremists in the Nazi party who 
have been persecuting non-party busi 


strial executive 


It was broadcast Sabotage of the 


n by 


ness leaders ana indi 


unauthorized in 


German revoluti 
terference with industr 
ished with the 
IMprise nment be 
Party members ar 
This is the 
needed to restore ba 
fidence in Germany If « 
diligently, industry react 


With the 


under way with 


prom] 
Hitler recovery program ; 
00.000 1 
the { 


ting 
men employed in June, with 
contract Iet on the 
mobile road _ building 
22), industry and the 
be freed of the fear which has griy 1 
it for the last “The leader” 
evidently understands this an 
himself 
for the time being to subordinate ex 
treme party demands to more practi 
’ 


Iness 


4.000-mil 
project (| 
retail trade n 


months 


sufficiently secure in his « 


economic shrew« 
Business Above Party 

Demonstrations ag departn 
stores are to be stopped Their s 
and their securities hav 
sagged on all boerses If they should 
fail, Germans employ 
in the stores or in the 


inst 
are dow n 


hundreds of 
industries si 
plying the stores would be thrown « 
of work. The 
cooperatives are not allowed to functior 

This would counteract the government's 
vast plans to raise employment as spec 
ily as possible. Since the leaders now 
in control are believed to be 


same if the 


consumers 


sumicict tly 
strong to carry out these new commands 
in the fac ot 
pessimism is lessening 

Business improvement continues, but 
moderately. The government's program 
is giving the biggest boost. Iron and 
steel mills are active on large railroad 
orders, and the Frankfurt-Heidelberg 
road contract will give employment to 
an enormous number of men. Other 
public works will be started as fast as 
plans can be completed, contracts let 


opposition, recent 


local rh 


Gwe 


by the Fascists, now boasts ample docking space for even large 
A new viaduct connects the piers along the waterfront, 


ee 
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Great Britain 


British lean toward American in- 
flation policy but refuse to com- 
Industry absorbs 


mit themselves. 
many workers. 


LONDON (Cable) —Outwardly, the fate 
of the World Economic Conference 
hangs in the balance. Actually, the 
statements to which the British House 
of Commons listened on Monday pretty 
well indicate that British thinking ts lin- 
ing itself behind Roosevelt policies. 
Both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have backed the American 
theory that prices must be lifted. But 
in London, more than in Washington 
and New York, there are still some 
doubts about the brakes which can be 
applied and the wisdom of statesmen in 
applying them. 
Away From Gold 

British sentiment is swinging away 
from the gold standard theory as it be- 
comes increasingly obvious that the goid 
countries are running into widespread 
inflation talk at home, and as plans are 
quietly being made to meet an emer- 
gency. It is obvious now that even the 
French have doubts whether they can 
maintain the gold standard for long. 

The talk in Paris of the creation of 
a joint fund to which the central banks 
in the remaining gold countries would 
contribute is amusing for, actually, the 
regulations governing the various banks 
prevent the creation of any such fund. 
The only possible manner in which the 
banks can achieve this mutual protec- 
tion is through a common agreement to 
earmark currencies for each other. Even 
then, it will be impossible, though all 
their gold is amassed, to affect the ulti- 
mate level of the dollar and the pound. 

It is of some significance to inter- 
national bankers that Dr. Schacht has 
already stated to members of the gold 
standard countries that Germany will 
expect tobe included in the group of 
countries defending the standard to the 
last ditch. Germany has been only arti- 
ficially on gold for a long time, but 
with an enormous foreign debt it is to 
Germany's advantage to cling to the 
symbol as long as possible. 

London Isn’t Gloomy 

There is no great gloom in London 
over the prospect that the conference 
will soon adjourn. Most people are evi- 
dently of the opinion that committees 
will continue to work and that much 
may be accomplished in the interval be- 
tween now and the time the big meet- 
ing may get together for action by the 
entire group on the more thorny prob- 
lems in the agenda. 

One important agreement has been 
reached this week in regard to silver 
The users of much of the world’s silver 

India, China, Japan, and Spain—agree 
in principle to regulate the sales of sur- 
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producers—United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Peru— 
agree to take surpluses up. Senator 
Pittman, who has worked hardest for 
some silver agreement, says it will take 
6 months to get the machinery working 
but success is assured with an inevitable 
price rise. The Peruvian representa- 
tive says that the success of the scheme 
has already been discounted and that 
any price rise will be only small. 

The renewal of trade relations with 
the Soviets, which is a direct outgrowth 
of the meetings between the Soviet and 
British delegations to the conference, 
is being followed by negotiations for a 
new trade accord. British officials are 
demanding that the Soviets recognize 
old debts and property confiscation. 

The business tone, despite all the 
conference uncertainties, remains good. 
Most hopeful report during the week is 
the announcement that the number of 
unemployed declined another 145,000 
during June, making the total number 
of workers absorbed in industry since 
the first of the year more than 500,000. 


pluses, and the 


France 


Confidence in gold is shaken. In- 
dustry continues to pick up. Ris- 
ing world prices may eventually 
meet _tariff-protected French 
variety. 

Paris (W’ireless)—France is absorbed 
this weck with the efforts to cover up 
true feelings over the developments at 
London. Outwardly, the French are 
rather pleased. The press is filled with 
reports of the successful constitution of 
a solid “gold bloc” on the Continent, 
and with assurances that the London 
Conference has been successfully pre- 
vented from riding rough-shod over 
the wishes of this group. Much is 
being written and spoken about the 
“victory” of Georges Bonnet, French 
Finance Minister and ablest negotiator 
for “currency stabilization before all 
else.” 

At home, only the least informed 
can believe that France feels secure on 
her gold standard. Hoarding continues. 
Gold coins are at a slight premium. 
Having gone through an inflation not 
10 years ago, the Frenchman is pretty 
wary of any proposal to live it over. 
Once in a generation it can be managed 
if it is patriotically necessary. Twice 
would be a catastrophe. 

Industrially, the country still shows 
signs of recovery. Almost every index 
of production shows a rising tendency 
for the last few weeks. Chemicals, 
particularly, were more active through- 
out June. As prices rise outside 
France, and demand grows, the French 
are reviving hopes that foreign prices 
soon will reach the levels which France 


has maintained at home | 
tariff walls. This is the r 
to the nervous statesman an 
ist. It may make it possib! 
“readjust” the value of 
slightly, rather than deval 
scale predicted in money ca; 
discussing the pound and th 

Tourist traffic is poor, tho 
flux of travelers is now ex 
slightly greater than was 
earlier in the spring 


Far East 


Japan watches commercial inter. 
ests in Manchukuo. More merger. 


strengthen industry. 


American planes for war fleet. 


THE Tokyo conference at 
sale of Russia’s share of th 
Eastern Railway to Japan is | 
cussed has reached the sar 
deadlock as the London ( 
There is no agreement on 
issue but negotiations on a | 
minor issues are continuing 
sults have been published 
Before long some accompli 
are likely to be announced 
lessen the tension which has 
creasing in the last few months 
Soviet and Japanese nations 
thinly populated regions of 
Siberia, they will be as im; 
winding up the sale of the 
Eastern. 

Japan’s intentions in Manc! 
evident again this week in the 
ment that the government is 
ing to salvage something 
so-called Nishihara loans to | 
the syndicate of 26 banks w! 
them. The idea is to coll 
through Manchukuo. Since 
try is umable to pay in cash 
suggesting that the lending 
given shares in government ent 
already in existence in Manc! 
about to the established. T! 
ing syndicate is especially 
secure shares in the Japan-Ma: 
Communications Co. 

More Japanese Beer 

Within Japan, 3 developn 
worth noting. The beer ind 
greatly expanding production 
the largest units have merged 
ing with this concentration 
which has government backin: 
surance companies are plant 
merge. The steel industry has 
rationalized. 

Despite the fact that this is 
a season for heavy export 
trade is running slightly against 
Observers say it is due to he 
chases of cotton in antic! 
price rises, to smaller silk ex; 
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China buy. 


. the increasing number of barriers 
which have been raised against Japanese 
mports in many markets. 
“In both London and Tokyo there 
a growing belief that the 2 coun- 
ries will get together in a big trade 
onference before the year is over 
Iapan is steadily being pushed out of 
npire markets by the imposition of 
special duties against imports from| 
ntries whose exchange is more de- 
sreciated than the pound. Both coun- 
tries have much to lose in a trade war; | 
both are in a mood to bargain. As 
soon as the fate of the London Con- | 
ference is determined, diplomats from 
2 countries are likely to get 





iC 


al inter. together for preliminary discussions. 

mergers China is still threatened with floods | 
na buys a both the Yangtze and Yellow i 
fleet. valleys. Dikes built last year by work- | 


ers in return for food relief have kept | 
ec rivers between their banks so far, | 
but additional rains have renewed the 
threat to the populous coastal valleys. 
American business is especially in- 
terested in the report that the Chinese 
government has ordered 36 war planes 
from Curtiss for delivery within 3 
months. They are intended as the| 
eus of a Chinese air fleet. 
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Latin America 


Cuba will benefit from larger 
sugar import quota. Brazil ties 
milreis to pound. Uruguay sus- 
pends foreign debt payments. 


THE significant in Latin American 
news developments this week can be 
summarized in 3 items. 
Most important is the probability 
that American sugar interests are going 
) increase Cuba's import quota under 
the preferential tariff. This will be 
made possible after American produc- 
n is allotted on a quota basis, leav- 
ng a larger share of the domestic mar- 
for refined sugar to be supplied 
rom Cuba. In return, the United 
States expects tariff preference on a 
number of items which Cuba formerly 
pought in large quantities from this 
country, 
The second development is Uruguay's 
cision to default on interest pay- 
ments on all but amortization loans 
‘ué to foreigners. Interest payments 
will be made in pesos in Montevideo 
but they will not be transferred abroad. 
Rio de Janeiro, during the week, 
‘anounced that the Brazilian milreis 
ild again be tied to the British 
pound instead of the American dollar, 
and the official rate was fixed at 60 
mulreis to the pound sterling. Recent 
vollar volatility is given as the reason. 
‘or the time being, the milreis is at a 
“ight premium on the dollar under 
Scheme, 
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The Appliance Dealer 


. . « Ally, Not Competitor of the Public Utility 


The policy of Associated operating 
companies is to cooperate with appli-. 
ance dealers in selling electric and gas 
appliances. As a result— 


More appliances are sold. 

Customers enjoy greater home conveniences and savings. The addi- 
tion of new appliances by customers results in most cases in a lower 
average rate for total Electricity and Gas consumed. 


By means of cooperative campaigns by 1932 figures. Of the $10,664,701 
and promotion with co-ordinated ad- estimated purchases of electric appli 
vertising and displays, customers are ances by Associated customers during 
made to realize that it is to their ad- : 
vantage to make more complete use of 
the modern electric and gas con- 
veniences. 

The part played by dealers in sell- ances, it is estimated 509 was sold 


ing appliances to customers is shown by dealers. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway, New York 


that year, it is estimated that 83% 


was sold by dealers 
Of the $991,700 sales of gas appli 











Things look different in 
COLD BLACK TYPE 


“I HEAR,” said the friend, “that you have just made 
$50,000 in the insurance business.” 

“Right—except for one or two slight particulars. It 
was real estate—not insurance. It was $75,000, not 
$50,000. And I didn’t make it—I lost it!” 


* * a 


Has it ever happened to you that something you've told 
an acquaintance comes back, after many days, so dis- 
torted that you hardly recognize it? The spoken word so 
changes and colors much that we say, that by the time 
it passes many lips only the skeleton of truth remains. 

But how different it is with the printed word! That 
is why you can trust the advertisements. Had you thought 
of it that way? Simply because a manufacturer is com- 
pelled to be accurate in type, you know that the quality 
of the product or service you buy is as standardized as the 
calendar. It’s all that the manufacturer claims for it. 
It has to be! 


Read the advertisements. Read them carefully, critically. 
Read them for profit! Read them knowing that the truth 
pays . . . you and the advertiser! 














The Figures of the Week 


Activity continues at a good pace as inventories are built 
up in textiles, shoes, steel. 
lag in general purchasing power. 
picking up in advance of public. 


SIGNING of the textile code effective 
July 17 marks the inauguration of a 
novel experiment in an industry long 
known for its cut-throat competition, 
long hours, and low wages. In antici- 
pation of the government's program 
which manufacturers eye as a cost-rais- 
ing proposition rather than as a pur- 
chasing-power stimulator, activity has 
been forced to unexpectedly high levels 
This eagerness to build up stocks at 
current wage and price levels, without 
restrictions on hours or machine oper- 
ation, is reflected prominently in the 
weekly records of electric power con 
sumption ; in the 19% rise of May shoe 
production over April, a distinctly un- 
seasonal phenomenon; in the unusual 
June gains of employment and pay- 
rolls; in the sustained activity of steel 
and the strength of carloadings. So 
widespread has this attempt to “beat 
the gun” become, that the government 
is thoroughly alarmed lest the produc- 
tion of goods again outstrip the rate of 


Retail sales in June reflect 
Private construction 
Commodities higher. 


consumption. The lag in purchasing 
power ts well illustrated in the June 
report of department store sales. In- 
stead of overcoming the customary sea- 
sonal slump, sales were forced down 
in the usual manner, with only the 2 
districts of Dallas and St. Louis holding 
above the 1932 mark. 

Intent upon increasing employment 
as rapidly as possible, the federal pro- 
gram for $3.3 billions of public works 
is being whipped into final form by 
Secretary Ickes as a reinforcement to 
the gains already made in other lines 
of industry. In this field, notable 
strides have recently been achieved by 
private constructors. In June, both 
residential and non-residential building 
volume forged sharply ahead of a year 
ago. The lag in public construction 
held total awards in the 37 states east of 
the Rockies 8.7°¢ below a year ago. 

For the first time since November, 
1932, construction contracts passed the 
$100 millions a month level. Awards 


June exceeded $103.2 
33.8% gain over May. | 
13 territories covered by | 
Corp. awards surpassed the 
In the Texas and Kansas (¢ 
even June, 1932, activity 

About half of the awards 
projects of a non-resident: 
such as factories, offices, | 
ings. Over $51 millions ot 
tracts were awarded in Jur 
gain over May, and a 28’ 
over a year ago 

Residential Building Improves 

Next in importance comes 
building, which for some 
given evidence of renewed \ 
long siege of waning vit 
contracts of $27.8 millions 
5% ahead of May and 20°; 
June, 1932. 

Public works and utilit 
comprise public jobs in far 
ume than utility projects, ran} 
with a total of over $24.4 
While this marks a 28.6°; 
over May, it falls 51.39% bel 

Steel operations gave no | 
ging during the July 4 week 
sure of orders forcing the r 
industry up near 54% of cap 
pendent mills are using 60 
capacity. In the holiday week 
the depression low of 12% w 
lron Age reports that new bus 








THE BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY. . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operation (7% ot capacity) 


Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 
TRADE 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 


Building Contracts (F. Ww. Dodge, daily average i in thousands, 4weeksbasis) $4,040 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Five-Year 
Average 


(1928-1932) 


Year 
Ago 


56.1 


Preceding 
Week 


166.6 


52 16 
$3,815 $4,619 
t998 678 
1,656 1,342 


101 82 

67 59 
$2,847 $3,368 
$5,702 $5,785 


$.45 
$.059 
$29.48 


$.91 
$.103 
$29.19 





Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
Al! Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 


$.051 
59.6 


$.079 
65.1 


FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Total Loans and investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) awh 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (miilions) 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $105.79 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds)... $87.59 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 
Interest Rates——Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 13-13% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 265 


tRevised 
— ——————————————————————OOOOOOOOOOOO———e 


$2,229 $2,210 $2,404 
$16,686 
$4,719 
$3,811 


$858 


$16,424 
$5,529 
$4,077 
$333 
$74.39 
$70.33 

2.3, 
2}-22 3 %, 
498 


$16,665 
$4,704 
$3,748 
$764 
$103.35 
“= ed 


1}- a3 % 
345 


*Preliminary 
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Improves 


'e- Year 
verage 


'8-1932) 


— J my 
~m rw 
SAS s 
NueaDm 
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The Index 
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The weekly index of gencral busi- 


| 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
110 | compiled by The Business Week 
—_ from 8 series of weekly figures 


—steel mill operations, building 
-90 contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
duction, electric power output, 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
-70 | ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
It shows 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi- 
-30 | ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 


20 mal, represented by 100, is what 
Eso } the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 

0 usual seasonal changes and year- 


to-year growth had occurred. For 
details of statistical methods, write 
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eives some indication of tapering, but 
backlogs are sufhciently large to permit 
the operating rate of July to expand 
even further. 

Gains of 176,856 tons in unfilled 
rders of the U. S. Steel Corp. at the 
lose of June came as a surprise to Wall 
Street. Even the most optimistic ven- 
tured no more than a 100,000 ton in- 
crease. Tonnage now on the books of 

corporation exceeds 2.1 million tons, 
the largest since May, 1932. Last min- 
ute customers and a slow revival of 
export business are believed to have 
boosted tonnage, even in face of a rising 
operating rate. Iron Age tends to dep- 
recate the belief that much -steel ton- 
nage is being accumulated against pro- 
spective price increases, pointing out that 

motor and tin plate industries 
nsumption is keeping pace with new 
chases, while railroad and structural 
ying has been at a minimum. 
Steel Production Increases 

With a 30% increase in steel produc- 
tion during June, the first 6 months of 
\933 have outstripped 1932 by nearly 

In 6 months, output has exceeded 
8.9 million tons compared with 7.7 mil- 
lions in the same period of 1932. 
According to the American Iron and 
‘cel Institute, 469% of the country’s 
steel making capacity was engaged dur- 
ing the month compared with 34% in 
May and 16% a year ago. Pig iron pro- 
‘uction increased 42.5% during June, 
pacing the million tons a month mark 
‘or the first time since November, 1931. 
‘wenty-seven stacks were put in oper- 
‘ton within the month, making 90 fur- 
aces active on July 1 compared with 63 
on June 1, 
Motor plants are maintaining a sur- 


ala 
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Prising July schedule in response to pop- 


ular demand for automobiles. Early 
estimates on passenger car sales during 
June are placed 4° higher than the 
May total of 160,000. General Motors 
sold 101,827 cars to consumers during 
June, an 189% gain over May and a 
79% increase over a year ago. This 
counter seasonal rise marks the first in 
crease ever recorded over May. Employ- 
ment in Detroit at the close of June 
stood at 60.7 compared with 52.5 at 
the end of May. 
Youngstown Wages Rise 

Sharon Steel Hoop and Truscon Steel 
Companies have increased wages in their 
Youngstown plants, in advance of any 
rise uunalaied by the steel code. 
Basic labor rate in Sharon Steel is now 
placed at 33¢. Meanwhile the industry's 
struggle to maintain the “open shop” 
continues. 

Coal production continues to expand 
in response to the general demand. Con- 
flicts over code provisions now appears 
the greatest problem before the industry 

Electric power production broke its 
upward trend through the interference 
of the July 4 holiday, but in comparison 
with a year ago there has been no less- 
ening of the spread between the two 
years. Every section of the country re- 
ported a more favorable comparison 
with a year ago, with the Southern states 
reaching a height of 29% above 1932 

Large commercial users of electric 
power during May so increased their 
load that the 79% decline reported in 
April against 1932 was turned into a 
7.5% increase. However, domestic and 
small commercial consumers whose rates 
are higher than those of industrial cus- 
tomers continue to use less power than 
the preceding month so that income of 
the utilities was not improved, 
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Carloadings during the week ending 
July 1—a_ pre-holiday period—again 
made a lunge toward the 1931 level 
with even less-than-carlot freight show 
ing a small increase over a year ago 
The eighth consecutive week in which 
freight shipments have exceeded 1932 
finds carloadings 30° above a year ago 

Check transactions during the wech 
ending July 5 were greater than the pr 
ceding week, as was to be expected, but 
the 140 centers outside of New Yorl 
slipped 2% behind 1932. New York 
City check volume was 21% higher 
than a year ago 

The July 4 holiday also had its effect 
on currency circulation, causing the first 
reversal in the downward trend sinc« 
the peak week of Mar. 11. The rea 
tion was in line with normal fluctuations 
in the need for currency. The decline 
will probably be continued until the 
outstanding volume is considerably 
smaller than at present. 

Crop Reports 

June 1 crop reports by the U. S. Dx 
partment of Agriculture indicate amaz 
ing shrinkages in the leading grains 
Wheat production is expected to fall 
below 500 million bushels as a result of 
drought, reduced plantings, and unfay 
orable growing weather. Surplus wheat 
will have to be dug into next winte: 
but the Administration plans to proceed 
with its acreage reduction program in 
spite of the current crop yields. All 
wheat futures passed the dollar mark 
during the sod The oat crop is ex 
pected to be the smallest on record 
Already advances have been made in 
flour and bread prices. Other major 
commodities recorded higher quotations 
during the week, with many new highs 


established. 
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The Financial Markets 


Business men are optimistic 


but perplexed and uneasy 


about speculative commodity and security prices. Stocks 
tend to settle upon the firmer ground of business im- 
provement, Bond outlook, especially for railroads, 


bright. 
Money 


THE sober business man and investor 
is perplexed by the present financial 
situation. Shall he stock up or limit 
his buying to current requirements? 
If he pursues a conservative policy and 
continues to buy merely to fill his needs, 
competitors who have bought for the 
future may put him in a bad position 
if prices rise. If he fills his shelves, 
he is obviously speculating on a bull 
market. 

There is no clean-cut advice that can 
be given at this time. The best that 
can be done is continually to reappraise 
the situation, so that the final deci- 
sion is, at least, realistic. 

A Speculative Rise 

Commodity and security prices are 
heavily tinged with speculation, hence 
the danger. In theory, a rise in com- 
modity prices follows demand and is 
the result of increasing business activ- 
ity. In practice, especially after a de- 
pression, commodity prices rise because 
of speculative demand which brings 
greater business activity, and finally, 
consumer demand. 

Present price levels cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of consumer demand. 


Governments remain strong. 


They merely discount a prospective 
demand. 

A very large percentage of the in- 
crease in prices is the consequence of 
the fall in the dollar on the foreign 
market. Neville Chamberlain, _ last 
week, pointed out that this decline is 
illogical, that the dollar is inherently 
strong. But the dollar in terms of the 
pound has now depreciated 30%, so at 
least 30% of the advance in domestic 
prices may be attributed to the decline 
of the dollar. 

The dollar has fallen not because 
there is an excess of imports over ex- 
ports (the very opposite is the case) 
but because of speculative selling. The 
dollar has been sold short in all for- 
eign markets. A large short interest 
exists in terms of pounds, guilders and 
francs. Speculators have availed them- 
selves of other avenues of selling short 
—by buying American commodities, 
exporting them to Europe, and then 
leaving their balances abroad. This 
explains recent sharp increases in the 
exports of cotton, exports that cannot 
be justified when we examine spindle 
activity in foreign countries. Another 
method has been the sale of American 
securities abroad. For example, shares 


of stock in United States 
traded in Paris. A _ block 
purchased here, sent to Pa: 
and the resulting credit is 
posit there. 

It is interesting to con 
would happen if some event 
should make mandatory or 
a covering movement of ti 
say, replacement of the pr 
ernment in England by anot! 
to a program of inflation 
that in the United States. 
from the pound, possibly int 
lar, would follow. In modit 
the same thing might happen 
These possibilities are not to | 
and their effect on comm 
security prices could have di 
consequences. 

There’s a Guarantee 

On the other side of the 
the fact that the Administr 
tually has guaranteed higher « 
prices The machinery plac: 
disposal to sustain high prices 
as yet, been utilized. In the « 
shift in Europe it would prol 
brought into full operation, t 
suspicion remains that W 
might not be able to cope 
full force of the reversed tide 
who doubt the controls point 
right now prices of securitics | 
ably well outrun the desires of 
Administration and are a s 
anxiety rather than pride. H 
the impressive gains in busin 
ity, that have been made in 
every industry, justify cons 
optimism and may well offset 
amount of the shock from unfavoral 
foreign developments. 





























STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
——Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks - 
(Standard Statistics Company) 

1926 = 100 
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While recovery is menaced by the 
ities of speculators in the foreign 
it is equally beset by specula- 
nd greed at home. There is no 
ling to what extent industries are 
eerily cutting their own throats by 
facturing goods at high speed and 
wd production capacity in order to 
udvantage of the distressed labor 
before the recovery program 
stime to get at them. The Admin- 
ition is diligently and industriously 
ressing for codes, but obstructive 
wipulative processes, employed by 
dy groups that have already for- 
the havoc they themselves 
ght, can easily endanger perma- 
recovery, 





Bonds 


bond market shows a tendency 
tten out. This does not mean 
t there are any important recessions. 
the statistical standpoint, bonds 
‘¢ in a better position than stocks. As 
carnings of corporations improve, 


” 


bonds which have fallen to low 
cls must improve their position be- 


lividends can be declared on 


rtain quarters in the financial 

m it 1s believed that a majority 
the railroad bonds will go to par 
33. This is based upon the excel- 
carning statements of the railroads. 
the first 5 months in 1933 Class I 
is earned at the annual rate of 
In May 
against 


¢ On their investment. 
rate of return was 2.04% 
© tor May last year. 
ment bonds and high-grade 
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bonds remain strong. For the first time 
since the Federal Reserve banks have 
started open-market purchases of United 
States government securities, total re- 
serve credit has increased. This augurs 
well for high-grade bond prices. 


Stocks 


HESITATION and recession mark the 
course of the stock market. The orgy 
of indiscriminate buying has abated and 
the process of selectivity has started. 
There is less talk of inflation and more 
talk of business prospects. Stock pur- 
chasers are beginning to take cogni- 
zance of the phenomenal retail sales of 
automobiles and of the increased activ- 
ity in steel. 

Investors are studying the effect of 
the new cotton-textile code on the tex- 
tile stocks and their findings are bullish. 
They say that an increase of 54% in the 
price of goods, plus a reasonable rate 
of activity, will cover all expenses of 
the imposed code and still leave a sat- 
isfactory profit. 





Reaction, Not Slump 

The imminence of the government | 
construction program gives fair prospect | 
to the construction industrics.  Rail-| 
road earnings have been surprisingly 
good and, though the outlook is for a 
less rapid increase in freight carload- 
ings than has been the case in the past, 
no important recessions are expected. 
The end of the wild speculative boom 
in stocks is welcomed by conservative 
business men. The recent settling of | 
stock prices is mercly a reaction from 
speculation, not a change in funda- 
mental business. 








REPLENISHING FUNDS 
When traveling either in the United 
States or abroad, if you need addi 
tional funds, you can arrange to have 
Travelers Cheques delivered to you 
at any American Express ofhce in 
any part of the world. 
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To Understand What 
the London Crisis 
is All About— 


Read these two books by 
— AL D B. WOODWARD 
Eco K " if iltant 
an MARC A, ROSE 
Editor, Business Week 


INFLATION 


It 


Inflation will cont says President Roosevelt 
Learn what it is "how it works: how it affects 
you and your business, 160 pages, 5% x & 
$1.50. 


“This book is one of the best of the many 
popular discussions of inflation, and it is 
clearly written.’—Wall Street Journal. 
“Those who have been floundering hope- 
lessly at the mercy of counter-currents of 
propaganda on inflation will find the prob- 
lem defined and discussed in the light of in- 
controvertible history.” 

—The New York Sun. 


A PRIMER 
OF MONEY 


The cold standard ‘ und silver. interna 
tional exchange ar ill a ained in this valu 
able littl book 261 pages, O% x 8 Tth 


printing, $27.00, 

“One of the simplest and yet one of the 
clearest discussions of a complicated sub- 
ject that has been published in these dith 
cult times. It deserves a wide reading 

—Printers’ Ink. 

See them on approval—send this coupon 
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330 W. 12d St, New York City 

Send books checked below for 10 days" examina 
: 4 rem 


tion on approval In 10 days 1 will ser 
tance plus few cents postag ye return mo 
posipaid (We pay postage on orders & 


panied by remittance 

(© Woodward and Rose—Inflation, $1.50 

() Weedward and Rose—A Primer of Mone 
$2.00 
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No Time to Spare 


THE cotton textile industry's code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act has been 
adopted and approved. The electrical manu- 
facturers and the lumbermen have submitted 
codes. Presentation of a code for the steel 
industry is imminent. Other basic industries 
and literally hundreds of smaller groups are 
hard at work preparing to enter the “‘partner- 
ship” with government. All this sounds like 
encouraging progress for the plan, and so it is. 
The law has been on the statute books only a 
month. 

But time is of the essence. Some important 
groups of industrialists are being advised to 
“wait a little,” “go slow.” Sometimes the advice 
comes from highly paid legal counsel; some- 
times from organization executives. No matter 
where it comes from, nor how much it costs, it 
is bad advice. 

There is a theory, against which we have 
inveighed before, to the effect that recovery has 
set in—‘from natural causes”’—and therefore 
that it is unnecessary to carry out the extraor- 
dinary measures planned when things were at 
their worst. This is a pernicious and dangerous 
fallacy. Analysis of the current business upturn 
will convince any hard-headed observer that it 
is built upon a foundation of forecast. The 
rise in prices is in anticipation of the devalu- 
ation of the dollar. The upturn in manufac- 
turing activity is due in part to an increased 
purchasing power created by higher prices but 
in far greater part to pure speculation. 

The Recovery Administration is keenly alert 
to the situation. Its exhaustive statistical studies 
show a great deal of manufacturing for stock 
—gambling on inventory, exactly on all fours 
with gambling in Wall Street. Production is 
rapidly outstripping purchasing power. The 
evidence of this is clear and unmistakable. June 
department store sales, for example, were less 
than last year’s. The consequences will be dis- 
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astrous if this trend is allowed to cont; 
Production without consumption spells col}ap 
That is, in fact, the stuff out of which depres 
sions are made. 

In Washington, there is a grim determinatiop 
that this must not happen eigen at this 
particular juncture, or in future. Public work. 
will be pressed forward speedily. That \ 
ply some of the needed purchasing pow ef 
that is not enough. Industry must do its share 
Wages must be increased, hours shortened 
Speaking broadly, the government is ready te 
permit industry to do whatever is necessary to 
make it possible to pay better wages to more 
men, whether old laws are in the way or not, 

The government hopes business men will 
cooperate promptly. Self-government for busi- 
ness is a fundamental of the plan. But make 
no mistake about it—if business does not enlist. 
it will be drafted. The situation is too grave 
for paltering. 

There is every disposition to give industry 
reasonable time to adjust itself to the startling 
new order of things, and to work out its internal 
problems, obviously complicated and difficult. 
But reasonable time, under the circumstances, 
is not very long. 

For men who sincerely doubt the soundness 
of this startling experiment, we have every 
respect. But to them we quote President 
Hoover's good-bye at the Washington railroad 
station to a journalist friend, ‘The one thing | 
would never forgive you would be any attempt 
to hinder whatever recovery program the new 
administration formulates.” 

For selfish men, endeavoring to exploit this 
situation for their own advantage, we have 
nothing but scorn. 

For hard-headed, severely practical business 
men, we commend a little solid thinking on the 
actualities of the situation. 

To all, we suggest prompt action. 
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